The Outlook 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 
TO THE COUNTRY 

T was not chiefly to the assembled Sena- 

tors that the President spoke in the 

Senate Chamber on July 10 (within forty- 
eight hours of his arrival in this country), 
but to the American people. The occa- 
sion was perhaps the most impressive of 
all the appearances of President Wilson 
before Congress, with the single excep- 
tion of that on which he asked for the 
declaration of war against Germany. The 
Senate Chamber was crowded with dis- 
tinguished visitors, including Represent- 
atives, Cabinet members, Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and diplomatists. Wel- 
coming him with hand-clapping and 
cheers, the audience listened to the Presi- 
dent in silence, reserving its applause for 
the address until the end. The address 
itself was one of the longest he has deliv- 
ered. It took about forty minutes. It 
was not an exposition of the Treaty or of 
the processes by which it was constructed, 
but an appeal, supported with references 
to the difficulties involved in the work, to 
the valor of our soldiers, and to the ideal- 
ism with which America entered the war 
and now looks to the future. 

Terming the Treaty as “nothing less 
than a world settlement,” the President 
explained that he could not summarize or 
construe its manifold provisions in a 
speech which “ must of necessity be some- 
thing less than a treatise ;” but he placed 
himself at the disposal of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. By 
saying that he spoke to the Senate 
“prior to your own study of the docu- 
ment” he intimated clearly that he ex- 
pected the Senate to take some time for 
an examination of the Treaty. There has 
been some opinion to the effect that the 
Senate has already had time enough to 
.come to a conclusion about it; but this is 
an opinion which the President evidently 
does not share. , 

In saying that the Senate had been 
“daily cognizant” of what had been 
going on in the Peace Conference, the 
President was not speaking in irony ; it 
is clear that he does not quite realize how 
difficult it has been for Americans, even 
men in the Senate, to know what has 
been done from day to day and from 
week to week at Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT MAKES 
A COMPARISON 

Early in his speech to the Senate the 
President drew a contrast between the 
entrance of America and the entrance of 
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other nations into the war. “ We entered 
it, not because our material interests were 
directly threatened or because any special 
treaty obligations to which we were par- 
ties had been violated, but only because 
we saw the supremacy, and even the 
validity, of right everywhere put in 
jeopardy and free government likely to be 
everywhere imperiled by the intolerable 
aggression of a Power which respected 
neither right nor obligation. . . . We 
entered the war as disinterested cham- 
pions of right and we interested ourselves 
in the terms of the Peace in no other 
capacity.” 

The President gave a tribute to our 
men in the war, saying of them: “ Finer 
men never went into battle, and their 
officers were worthy of them. . . . They 
were terrible in battle, and gentle and 
helpful out of it, remembering the mothers 
and the sisters, the wives and the little 
children at home. They were free men 
under arms, not forgetting their ideals 
of duty in the midst of tasks of violence.” 

These men, he declared, were symbols 
of what. America stood for, and it was 
therefore the duty of American repre- 
sentatives at the Peace Conference ‘‘to 
make the triumph of freedom and of 
right a lasting triumph.” 

Difficulties, however, stood in the way. 
“Tt was not easy,” he said, “ to graft the 
new order of ideas on the old, and some 
of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, 
for a time be bitter.” The men of the 
Conference tried to get away from the 
“bad influences, the illegitimate pur- 


poses,” of the old order. The difficulties, 


he declared, “lay in the circumstances, 
not often in the men.” 


THE PRESIDENT APPEALS 
FOR SUPPORT 

The President outlined to the Senate 
the task of the Peace Conference as one 
not merely of making peace, for, as he 
put it, “there could be no peace until 
the whole order of Central Europe was 
set right.” The old order consisted of 
“arrangements of power,” not “ arrange- 
ments of natural union or association.” 
So “ peoples hitherto in darkness were to 
be led out into the same light and given 
at last a helping hand.” It was an opportu- 
nity therefore “ to throw safeguards about 
the rights of racial, national, and religious 
minorities by solemn international cove- 
nants.” All this could not be done by 
describing in a treaty what should be 
done. The President summed up the dif- 
ferent tasks as, for example, the placing 


of colonies in the hands of trustees, 
future control of waterways, setting up 
the new states, the future administration 
of such territories as the Sarre Basin or 
the city of Dantsic, safeguarding plebi- 
scites, the supervision of the work of 
reparation on the part of Germany, car- 
rying out mutual promises among gov- 
ernments concerning labor. He thus led 
up to this statement : 


A league of free nations had become 
a practical necessity. Examine the 
Treaty of Peace and you will find that 
everywhere throughout its manifold pro- 
visions its framers have felt obliged to 
turn to the League of Nations as an in- 
dispensable instrumentality for the main- 
tenance of the new order it has been 
their purpose to set up in the world— 
the world of civilized men. 


He said that as the Peace Conference 
went on it became more and more obvi- 
ous to all who took part in it that the 
League was not only necessary, but that 
it must be “ the authority through which 
international action was to be secured. . . . 
The League of Nations was the practical 
statesman’s hope of success in many of 
the most difficult things he was attempt- 
ing.” As the President deseribed it, 
“ Again and again had the demon of war 
been cast out of the house of the peoples 
and the house swept clean by a treaty of 
peace, only to prepare a time when he 
would enter in again with spirits worse 
than himself. The house must now be 
given a tenant who could hold it against 
all such.” The practical statesmen there- 
fore saw the League of Nations as the 
hope of the world. ‘Shall we,” the 
President asked, “ or any other free peo- 
ple hesitate to accept this great duty? 
Dare we reject it and break the heart of 
the world?” 

Promising to present the Franco-Ameri- 
can treaty later and delivering a tribute 
to America as a friend of all nations, 
the President closed with the declaration : 

We cannot turn back. We can only 
go forward, with lifted eyes and fresh- 
ened spirit, to follow the vision. It was 
of this that we dreamed at our birth. 

America shall in truth show the way. 


The light streams upon the path ahead, 
and nowhere else. 


THE CELEBRATION IN PARIS 

“It was early in the morning of Mon- 
day, July 15, that the long expected Ger- 
man drive on the western front began to 
the east and west of the city of Rheims.” 
This was the first sentence of The 
Outlook’s history of the week a year ago. 


Really, as was very soon learned, the 
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military movement there described began 
with an air patrol by Allied planes on 
the day before—the national holiday of 
France, Bastille Day. Thus began the 
battle of Champagne, which was to this 
war what the battle of Gettysburg was to 
the American Civil War. From that time 
on the Germans were beaten. 

This year, on Bastille Day, France 
celebrated the victory by a parade under 
the Are de Triomphe. 

It was a solemn celebration. Those 
who have been in France during the past 
months know very well that the French 
have not been and are not now in a gala 
mood. What France has endured would 
leave any people solemn. And these days 
of the Peace Conference have not been 
such as to relieve the French of their 
seriousness. It was fitting, therefore, and 
natural that at the head of this parade 
there should pass under the arch and 
before the reviewing stand a thousand 
representatives of the wounded poilus. 
The blind, the invalid, and the lame had 
the place of honor. It is reported that 
the presence of these wounded soldiers 
was a surprise to the crowd; that they 
were scarcely recognized at first, because 
these limping men and these men in 
wheeled chairs did not give the appear- 
ance of a military formation ; but cheers 
greeted them as soon as the crowd 
understood. 

Following these wounded came the two 
French Marshals, Joffre, the victor of 
the Marne, and Foch, the victor at the 
Aisne. After them came General Per- 
shing and other American generals, 
with American troops. Then followed 
the Belgians, British, Italians, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Serbs, Czechs, Rumanians, 
and Poles. Here indeed was figured the 
uprising of the world against the nation 
that had deliberately chosen to act the 
pirate and brigand. 

In the evening, while some danced, 
though without the spontaneity of 
armistice night, and while searchlights 
played and fireworks illumined the sky, 
a silent, somber throng passed before a 
great cenotaph, an empty coffin, symbol 
of the war’s human sacrifice. These peo- 
ple were of the families of the dead. .Be- 
fore this procession ended the empty 
coffin was buried in flowers—one flower 
for each family. 

America should never forget what her 
peace, her security, the preservation of 
her soul, has cost, not only herself, but 
her friend and associate, France. 


HONOR TO CAPTAIN FRYATT 

“ Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God,” was inscribed by one-of the 
judges of Charles I on a rock in his New 
England hiding-place. “ Resistance to 
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pirates is punishable with death,” was the 
theory put in practice by Germany when 
it executed Captain Charles Fryatt. The 
charge brought against him was that as 
captain of a British merchant ship he 
attempted to ram a German submarine. 
This was in 1916; no fact of the war is 
better known and better established than 
that then Germany had practiced ruthless 
and lawless attacks on merchant ships 
and had slaughtered hundreds of non- 
combatants. Captain Fryatt knew this. 
He was entitled by law and by common 
sense to defend his vessel, and how other- 
wise could he defend her except by at- 
tacking a predatory submarine as soon as 
he saw it? We see no reason whatever to 
change the opinion of The Outlook, 
uttered soon after the incident: “ As 
master ofa British merchantman he knew 
very well the history of German subma- 
rine warfare, withits attacks without warn- 
ing and murderous drownings of women 
and children and other non-combatants. 
When, therefore, his vessel was ap- 
proached by a German submarine, he 
did what he was entitled to do by all the 
laws of warfare, and doubly entitled to 
do by the moral status of German sub- 
marines as established by themselves.” 

The other day, in London, business 
was dropped, flags were flown at half- 
mast, people lined the streets, all to do 
honor to the remains of the brave British 
sailor Charles Fryatt, whose body was 
borne to St. Paul’s with dignified and 
solemn ceremony, and thence to a little 
country churchyard. 

Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt are 
the two figures whose martyrdom through 
German cruelty will in the minds of the 
English people stand forever as the most 
moving and the deepest felt example of 
Germany’s multifold evil acts. 


DAYLIGHT SAVED AGAIN 


It took considerable political courage 
and some confidence in his own under- 
standing of public opinion for the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill which provided that 
after this year there shall be no more day- 
light saving. 

The bill which carried the repeal was 
a great appropriation measure for the 
Department of Agriculture, and it had 
been adopted by a great majority in both 
branches of Congress. The House of 
Representatives by declining to pass the 
measure again by a two-thirds vote sus- 
tained the President’s veto. 

We think that the President in this case 
has interpreted the opinion of the country 
aright. 

Such opposition as there is to daylight 
saving seems to us to be chiefly of two 
kinds. One is the opposition of interests 
which suffer by the measure. Concerns 
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that produce and sell electrie and othe: 
light cannot compete with the sun; ani 
anything that induces or makes it eas) 
for people to use sunlight instead of arti- 
ficial light hurts their business. Public 
welfare, however, outweighs such private 
interests, and should control. 

The other kind of opposition come 
from some farmers who have found it 
necessary to get up before daylight in 
order to meet the changed schedules ot 
milk trains and the like. This opposition 
is natural, but it could be removed by 
methods less drastic than the repeal of a 
law that is a godsend to hundreds ot 
thousands of workers in the cities and 
towns. The running time of milk trains 
could be altered. The law, moreover. 
could be modified so as to postpone the 
change of time to a little later in the 
spring and advance the change back 
again to a little earlier in the autumn. 
This has been proposed. Reasonable modi- 
fications in the daylight saving plan 
should be considered. 

That the subject can be discussed on 
its merits is due to the President’s veto. 


CONGRESS AND PROHIBITION 


The failure of various attempts to 
amend in the House of Representatives 
the Volstead Bill by test votes indi- 
cates a strong leaning toward drastic 
enforcement. As our readers know, the 
bill attempts to deal both with the situa- 
tion now existing under the war-time 
measure and under the Constitutional 
Amendment. Votes on proposed amend- 
ments which would, if adopted, have the 
effect of killing the bill were adverse, by 
94 to 141 and 78 to 143. So far the House 
has not shown a disposition to reject the 
definition of intoxicating beverages as 
those containing one-half of one per cent 
of alcohol, nor to adopt a definition 
declaring those beverages intoxicating 
“which are by a jury declared to be in 
fact intoxicating.” A proposal has been 
made to divide the Volstead Bill so as to 
embody in separate bills the provisions 
regarding the two situations involved in 
the war-time law and the Amendment. 
So far such attempts have failed. 

It is certainly most desirable for Con- 
gress to act, and act quickly, upon the 
immediate situation, while it might very 
properly take more time in defining the 
Amendment and providing the means to 
enforce it. 

The degree of observance of the pro- 
hibition bill now in force differs in dif- 
ferent localities and as between cities and 
rural districts. The Government has in- 
stituted suits against large brewers which 
will undoubtedly lead in time to authori 
tative decisions by the higher Federal 
court. Arrests of individual retail dealers 
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have been made at various places, notably 
in Atlantie City. If we may trust indi- 
cations in the New York newspapers, 
there is a growing belief that retail 
dealers who sell nothing but the “2.75” 
beer cannot survive, because their receipts 
are altogether too small to meet their 
large expenses. The indications are that 
most of the large and more reputable 
hotels and restaurants are observing the 
law, although many interpret it rather 
liberally, while there is inevitably in 
many saloons such ¢vasions and disobe- 
dience of the law as have always been 
known in Sunday selling in the past. 


THE IRISH QUESTION IN 
AMERICA 

Sincere sympathizers in this country 
with Irish aspirations for self-government 
deplore acts and utterances in America 
which are insulting to the great Ally 
which carried so many thousands of 
American soldiers to France and beside 
whose armies at the Hindenburg line and 
elsewhere American soldiers fought for 
victory. .There may well be demands, if 
the sort of thing we have had lately con- 
tinues, of a feeling that the Irish-Ameri- 
can hyphen must be cheeked before it 
resembles the German-American hyphen. 
Even so good a friend of our Irish citi- 
zens as the New York “ World” re- 
marks that this danger is imminent, and 
says: “ Until Irishmen themselves learn 
to settle their quarrels at home, it would 
be wiser for them not to embroil other 
peoples whose sympathy they profess to 
desire.” 

The most offensive demonstration took 
place at a meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, in honor of Mr. 
Valera, who is, as some one has put it, 
“the imaginary President of the imagi- 
nary Irish Republic.” At this meeting 
the newspapers report that several times 
hisses greeted references to the President 
of the United States, and that “so loudly 
was Mr. Wilson’s name hissed and 
booed ” that the meeting could not go on. 
With all respect to liberty of speech and 
freedom of thought, there is a limit of 
courtesy and decency toward the country 
and its chosen head that must not be 
passed without rebuke. Moreover, Amer- 


ican citizens of Irish descent should be’ 


American first, last, and all the time; 
and, whatever their traditional sympathies 
may be, they should abstain from violent 
agitation as regards political matters in 
another country. 

From another source (namely, from Sir 
Edward Carson, the great enemy of the 
Sinn Feiners and of any Irish independ- 
ence which would make Ulster a minority 
county governed by the majority in the 
other Irish provinces) comes an ill-advised 
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and intemperate rebuke to America (not 
to Irish agitators in America, but to 
America itself) in which he bluntly says : 
“You attend to your own affairs ; we 
will attend to ours.” He attributes to 
America at large the campaign “ to create 
a great anti-British feeling.” The whole 
tone of this Irish Union leader is caleu- 
lated to arouse resentment even among 
those who have no sympathy for the cause 
of Irish independence. It was marred 
also, apart from the rebuke to America, 
by a deplorable attack upon Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who, Sir Edward asserted, “ has 
boxed the compass of political profligacy.” 
As a matter of fact, all moderate-minded 
friends of Ireland know that Sir Horace 
Plunkett has done more than any other 
Irishman to try to bring the Irish ques- 
tion to a reasonable compromise. It is 
almost ludicrous for Sinn Feiners to de- 
clare President Wilson a hypocrite be- 
cause he does not meet their views as to 
Irish “ self-determination,” and at the 
same time to refuse to listen to reason as 
to Ulster’s natural anxiety for some kind 
of self-determination. And it is offensive 
and certainly ineffectual for Sir Edward 
Carson to attack as scoundrels those who 
are now advocating making Ireland a 
Dominion like Canada or one of a fed- 
eracy of British estates, each having Home 
Rule as to its own affairs, and all to be 
represented in an Imperial Parliament 
which should deal with the whole British 
Empire. 


A SAVIOR OF CHILDREN 


Dr. Abraham Jacobi was one of the 
best loved men and most honored phy- 
sicians in New York City. When he 
died, on July 11, at the age of eighty- 
nine, more than one account of his life 
recalled the phrase used by Mr. Nathan 
Straus at a dinner in honor of Dr. Jacobi’s 
eighty-fifth birthday—* the Father Abra- 
ham of the twentieth century, the savior 
of babies.” Rich babies and poor babies 
profited by Dr. Jacobi’s skill and knowl- 
edge. His time and effort were always 
first pledged to their aid. Moreover, he 
preached as well as practiced, and his 
text was, in his words: “The only pro- 
tection for the Nation, for mankind, is 
to assure a healthy, uncontaminated 
progeny.” 

Germany, which had exiled Jacobi in 
his youth, tried forty years later to recover 
him by an offer to make him Professor of 
Pediatrics in the University of Berlin. 
But Dr. Jacobi had long been an Ameri- 
ean through and through. He would 
remain where he was, he replied; he did 
not speak of America as his adopted 
country, but “as the country that adopted 
me and gave me a chance to work.” 

Born the child of a poor Jewish store- 
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keeper in Westphalia, Jacobi’s thirst for 
knowledge and capacity for hard work 
fought for him against all odds until he 
got his medical degree when he was 
barely twenty-one. But Berlin, asked to 
give him a license to practice, found out 
that he read and circulated “ dangerous ” 
books, locked him up in a fortress, and 
convicted him of lése majesté. Carl 
Schurz knew him in that revolutionary 
stage. Their introducer told Schurz that 
Jacobi was “a young man who could be 
absolutely depended upon in every re- 
spect and under all circumstances.” 
“And [Schurz added more than half a 
century later] as the man who can be 
depended upon in every respect and un- 
der all circumstances I have known and 
loved him ever since.” 

Dr. Jacobi had an active and a recipient 
mind for all of his professional life. He 
absorbed modern ideas, advanced step by 
step with medical science, applauded re- 
search and discovery as earnestly as he 
denounced quacks and charlatanry. What 
Dr. Osler said of him as an authority in 
the profession was true of him in his life 
and practice: ‘ There is no claptrap, no 
gallery play, but a faithful administration 
of an intellectual trust.” 


A NEW APPROACH TO 
AMERICANIZATION WORK 

Out of the war and the imperative 
need for Americanization which the war 
showed has come a new school for the 
foreigner. 

The old night school, meaning not 
continuation classes, but the instrue- 
tion offered adult immigrants, met in 
the evening, in the public school. The 
new classes for foreigners meet in the 
daytime, in the factories. No longer is 
there any need to dress up, nor the effort 
of going out at night; the man goes in 
his working clothes, during his working 
hours. Instead of two-hour sessions four 
times a week, the new plan has forty-five- 
minute lessons twice a week. It is elastic, 
allowing for absentees changed tempora- 
rily to the night shift, allowing for indus- 
trial fatigue by putting the class on com- 
pany time, or half and half. The old night 
school gave the immigrant books fitted for 
children. Its pupils, grown men who had 
done a hard day’s work, read, “I am a 
little yellow bird,” or the classical primary 
beginning of education, “ The cat is on 
the mat.” The new class for foreigners 
has special lessons on the every-day 
things the newcomers are using and 
doing—things about the house, things to 
eat, to wear, to buy ; on the work of the 
factory, safety signs, and warnings ; and, 
lastly, lessons in civics and citizenship, 
the ideals for which they came to Amer- 
ica. Where the old plan put its emphasis 
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on books, the new class puts it on conver- 
sation. Where most of the time was spent 
on reading and writing, that is now the 
test of the lazy teacher. Instead of books 
it uses objects—shoes and hats and tools, 
to be handled and talked about. With a 
definite amount in the books to be covered 
in a definite time, the old night school 
gave very long lessons—twenty-five words 
to spell, a dozen problems in arithmetic. 
The new class for beginners insists that 
five words are sufficient for a lesson. Ten 
words a week, actually mastered, so that 
a& man or woman can use them immedi- 
ately, means encouraging progress. 

The old night school worked with 
large groups—thirty, forty, even fifty. 
The new class is small, with twenty-five 
as the maximum, and fifteen preferred. 
A group that grows beyond twenty-five 
is divided, the men ranked as advanced 
pupils or beginners according to their 
ability to speak English. But there is 
also another method of grading—their 
desires ; the Slav wants English to get 
a job, the Italian to converse, the Russian 
Jew to read and write, the Pole, seeing 
further than the others, to secure an 
education. 

Instead of thinking that any teacher 
will do, supervisors of these new classes 
spend an infinite amount of time in inter- 
viewing applicants. They must be teach- 
ers of experience, of vision, of friendli- 
ness, keenly interested in the work. They 
must have special training, given in lec- 
tures, discussions, and observations in 
factory classes. The new teaching builds 
up, not from a man’s ignorance, but 
from his intelligence. It isn’t a pouring 
in of facts, but education in its literal 
meaning, a leading out of the pupil. 

‘ Where are these new classes for for- 
eigners ? In Chicago, where through the 
splendid co-operation of the Board of 
Education, their supervisor, Miss Frances 
Wetmore, and the Association of Com- 
merece, a hundred and fifty classes a week 
are being held, with a hundred important 
industries on the waiting list. And the 
new approach to Americanization has 
spread to Bridgeport and New Bedford, 
to Syracuse and Cleveland, and many 
other factory towns. : 


THE R-34S ROUND TRIP 
When the R-34 landed safely at 


Pulham (an English air station northeast 
of London) last week Monday, she com- 
pleted a journey across the Atlantic and 
back of about 6,200 miles in the actual 
flying time of 185 hours. Her home flight 
was shorter both in miles and hours than 
her western crossing, and the 75 hours of 
the return would certainly have been less 
had it not been for the breaking down of 
one of her five engines. As it is, the 
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Mauretania’s ship record of four days and 
ten hours is left far in the rear. 

Practically the lighter-than-air-craft 
record is now three days, while the heavier- 
than-air-craft record (Alcock’s) is a trifle 
over sixteen hours. If one considers rela- 
tive bulk, carrying power, and safety, 
he may see force in Major Scott’s remark 
after he had navigated the R-34 twice 
across the ocean : “ I think the large type 
of aircraft will be best suited for trans- 
ocean work in the future. Improve- 
ments will be made, chiefly in size and 
accommodations. I think a speed of at 
least 100 miles an hour, irrespective of 
winds, should be aimed at, but that is a 
long way ahead yet.” 

Major Scott describes the return voy- 
age as uneventful ; despite the engine 
trouble, much fog, and some head winds, 
the prevailing westward breezes made 
sailing home easy. General Maitland, who 
represented the British Air Ministry on 
the R-34, is even more optimistic than he 
was when in New York as to the future 
navigation of the air for commercial pur- 
poses. “ Airships,” he says, “ undoubtedly 
will be used in the future over sea and 
over land. They will not conflict in any 
way with the airplane or seaplane, but all 
will work together. The airship will go 
on long voyages, while the other fliers 
will radiate for short distances from the 
airship termini.” 

As a sequel to the “ round trip,” it is 
stated in despatches from London, it is 
planned to send the R-33, mate of the 
R-34, on a voyage to India. 


THE SOCIAL UNIT PLAN 


A plan of community organization 
which has been on trial for two anda 
half years in what is known as the 
Mohawk-Brighton district of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, may be extended to other districts 
and cities or applied throughout one 
municipality in 1920 if plans under dis- 
cussion by the National Social Unit 
Organization mature. 

Mr. Franklin K. Lane, of President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, who recently became 
chairman of the National Social Unit 
Organization, describes the social unit as 
“a plan for bringing Government closer 
to people’s lives, developing the neighbor- 
hood as a unit of the city, State, and 
Nation, and creating for the people the 
municipal and civie life fulfilling their 
desires.” 

This the Organization seeks to do by 
creating a neighborhood administration 
representative, first, of all of the people, 
divided geographically into units of a 
hundred families, with elected “ block 
committees” and “ block executives,” and 
second, of the various skilled groups, fed- 
erated together into a planning body for 
the community, initiating programmes, 


submitting them to the people for ratifi- 
cation or rejection, and putting them 
into effect through the intimate block 
organization. Representatives of the 
blocks and representatives of the skilled 
groups join in a central community coun- 
cil. It is claimed for this system of neigh- 
borhood administration that it provides 
for the utilization of the highest type of 
expert skill, and tends to secure the con- 
stant participation of an increasingly 
large number of people in the conduct 
of their own affairs. 

In the plan as it has been tested in the 
Mohawk-Brighton district every block 
has been organized and block com- : 
mittees and representatives elected by 
a very fair proportion of the entire 
adult citizenship. Physicians, social 
workers, teachers, nurses, trade-union 
representatives, business men, recreation 
workers, and clergymen have come 
together as groups, and have elected 
representatives to the ‘Occupation 
Council,” a body co-operating with the 
representatives of the blocks. Together 
these bodies have planned and carried 
out a remarkably comprehensive pro- 
gramme of preventive health work, have 
vitalized recreation, made a beginning 
in the establishment of a unique and 
significant system of collecting com- 
munity statistics, started a community 
newspaper edited and controlled by an 
elected editorial board, improved hous- 
ing conditions, and brought into activity 
scores of people hitherto passive in com- 
munity affairs. Simultaneously there has 
been a marked increase in attendance at 
night schools, attendance at school social 
centers has increased, and representatives 
of agencies which had been working in 
the district, both before and after the 
community organized, agree that neigh- 
borliness and general community pride 
and intelligence have noticeably increased. 

The most clear-cut demonstration of 
the value of this form of organization in 
carrying out a complete programme in 
any field has been made in public health. 
Local physicians have opened a diag- 
nostic clinic, and through the co-operation 
of the block organization have given 
medical examinations to over eighty per 
cent of all children of pre-school age 
in the district. Nurses, backed by an 
organized community and assisted by 
lay representatives in the blocks, have 
put every baby under nursing care. 
During the influenza epidemic the dis- 
trict organization demonstrated its superi- 
ority over the rest of the city both 
in the prompter and more complete re- 
porting of cases, and in a markedly 
lowered death rate—less than half that 
of the immediately contiguous territory 
and of the city as a whole. When the 
community took cases of tuberculosis 
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THIS DIRIGIBLE SEEMS LOST IN THE FOG 


THE LEAGUE AND, THE SENATE: TWO VIEWS 
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** Why do you sit all the evening on that uncomfortable piano 
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** No; and as long as I am here, no one else can.”’ 


Keene in London Opinion 
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under its general nursing system, the 
number under care increased four hun- 
dred per cent, and it has been possible 
through this organization to reach a re- 
markably large proportion of all ex- 
pectant mothers. 

The plans of the National Social Unit 
Organization include the rounding out 
of the Mohawk-Brighton experiment, 
the building up of a large National mem- 
bership representative of territories and 
skilled groups, the valuation of the re- 
sults accomplished in the experimental 
period, and the holding of a National 
conference at which plans for extension 
shall be made. 


DELAWARE’S LITTLE 
RED SCHOOLHOUSE 

From the thirty-third State in the 
Union to the first is the jump that the 
Diamond State is endeavoring to make 
in the line of educational advance. Dela- 
ware is recognizing the new era, and 
preparing her young citizens for its 
opportunities. A new and complete school 
code was passed by the Legislature this 
year, and one of the members of the 
State Board of Education, Pierre S. du 
Pont, has just established a trust fund 
yielding $2,000,000 to lift Delaware into 
the front rank as regards well-equipped 
schools. 

The conditions of the trust fund gift 
are that up to one-half the cost of con- 
structing new schoolhouses or thoroughly 
reconstructing old ones will be borne by 
the du Pont fund. But not a penny of it 
ean be claimed for repairs or temporary 
remodeling. The other half of the cost 
of school buildings must be borne by the 
school districts. Every school thus built 
must conform in location, size, and plans 
to the rules of the new State Board of 
Education. Precedence will be given to 
those rural districts which offer to put up 
the approved typeof consolidated schools, 
so planned that they can be used as com- 
munity centers. 

One-fifth of the total fund is set aside 
for the benefit of the colored schools of 
the State, that being practically the pro- 
portion of colored pupils to white ones. 
Delaware has neglected the schooling of 
her colored boys and girls, but she can do 
so no longer. Nearly all the schoolhouses 
of the State are of a decidedly backward 
and inferior type, as shown by a recent 
survey made by the General Education 
Board. 

Experts from Columbia University, 
New York, are now at work making 
a scientific survey, with measurements 
and photographs, of all school build- 
ings outside of Wilmington. If the 
school districts claim more than the in- 
come of the fund, the principle will be 
drawn upon up to half a million. The 
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fund is given for four years, after which 
the offer no longer holds good. 

There were 38,710 pupils in the public 
schools of Delaware last year. If the 
school districts respond fully during the 
next four years (as there is no doubt they 
will), $4,000,000 will be spent in school- 
houses, or over one hundred dollars 
per pupil. This means a school-housing 
scheme ahead of every other State in the 
Union. No other State has such a sup- 
plementary building fund as this, and its 
beneficent workings will be watched 
eagerly by every educational expert in 
America. Incidentally, every other State 
envies Delaware her wise and generous 
giver, who, already having given Dela- 
ware College a million and a half for 
higher education, now has turned his 
attention and his business genius to the 
neglected little red schoolhouse, the Cin- 
derella of our National school system. 


WHY THE KAISER 
SHOULD BE TRIED 


ET IS futility, his pretensions to knowl- 

edge, his love of theatrical effect 
without a sense of the ineffectiveness of 
stage play beside real tragedy, his per- 
sonal vanity, his attempt to act a medi- 
zeval role in the twentieth century, his 
disposition to be a braggart, his yellow 
streak—these qualities and others make 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern offensive. That, 
however, is no reason why he should be 
haled before a tribunal of the nations and 
tried. That he has been a disturber of the 
peace of nations, that he has said ridicu- 
lous, insulting, and irritating things, that 
he has even been the leader—nominelly at 
least—of a nation with whom we have 
been at war, ought not to be of weight in 
deciding whether he should be put on 
trial. If Wilhelm were but another auto- 
erat who had failed, it perhaps would be 
best to leave him where he is and to let 
him be forgotten. , 

If Wilhelm as Kaiser had merely pur- 
sued a policy antagonistic to other nations 
and had failed, there would be no ocea- 
sion for trying him. Other leaders have 
adhered to mistaken causes. Other lead- 
ers have made unjust wars or wars which 
the world, at least, has judged to be un- 
just. That has been no reason for trying 
those leaders. They may have been re- 
garded as offenders, but they were politi- 
val offenders. 

Wilhelm ought to be tried for none of 
these reasons, but because he has been 
the chief of a gang who have broken the 
law, and are therefore not political but 
criminal offenders. 

The law that he and his gang broke is 
the public law of nations. 

It was not war that they made; it was 
a murderous assault. In doing what they 
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did they made themselves outlaws. They 
recognized this fact, for their spokesman, 
Bethmann Hollweg, acknowledged it. 
They even gloried in the fact that they 
were not only breaking the law, but, as 
they believed, were destroying it. What 
we call the World War was not strictly 
a war at all as history knows wars. On 
the part of the Germans and their asso- 
ciates it was a criminal raid; and on the 
part of those who fought them it was the 
pursuit of the criminals by a vast vigi- 
lance committee. From the beginning to 
the end this is what the World War was. 
It was a struggle on behalf of law against 
the lawless. 

This is not a figure of speech ; it is the 
actual historic fact. In order to under- 
stand this it is necessary to understand 
what law is. In his treatise on “ Inter- 
national Law” Dr. Oppenheim, one of 
the chief authorities on the subject, 
points out that law is virtually the very 
basis of any community. Wherever 
men live together and have common in- 
terests and intercourse they have to ob- 
observe certain rules and conventions. 
The rules that are accepted by common 
consent may be rules of morality or rules 
of law. If they are left to the individual 
conscience, they are rules of morality ; 
but if they are by common consent to be 
enforced by external power upon any 
member of the community, then they are 
rules of law. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, that there be a lawmaking or law- 
giving state or sovereign. Laws may be 
enacted, but laws also may grow without 
enactment. Indeed, every legislative body 
owes its very existence to the acceptance 
of the law that it has lawmaking power. 
This is fundamental law. Such is the 
character of the law of nations. It con- 
sists of that body of rules which the 
community of nations has by common con- 
sent accepted as enforceable. Just as in 
primitive communities of individuals, so 
in the community of nations there is no 
central authority for the enforcement of 
the law ; but that does not mean that the 
law is not enforced; it means that the 
constituent states “ have to take the law 
into their own hands.” As Dr. Oppen- 
heim declares: ‘Self-help and interven- 
tion on the part of other states which 
sympathize with the wronged one are 
the means by which the rules of the law 
of nations can be and actually are en- 
forced.” This is what happened in what we 
call the World War. Germany defied the 
public law of nations. In contempt of 
that law she attacked Serbia, Belgium, 
and Franee. The only way in which that 
law could be defended and enforced was 
by resistance, not only on the part of 
those whom Germany had wronged but 
on the part of all who believed in the 
public law of nations as the foundation 
of security and justice for the world. Thus 
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the nations took the only means available 
for enforcing the law, namely, self-help 
and intervention. 

It is not enough, however, to have 
thwarted Germany in her designs. It is 
necessary—if the public law of nations is 
to be maintained—as in the case of any 
other violator of the law, to exact a 
penalty that will stand as a notice and 
sign forever that law isa reality and a 
power in the world. 

As the head of the offending state, the 
former Kaiser is, in the light of the law, 
the chief, though by no means the only re- 
sponsible, person to be called to account. 
If, as Seftor Blasco-Ibifiez with fine 
irony suggests in his article in this issue, 
Wilhelm should observe the code of the 
Prussian military officer and take his own 
life, he would to that extent cheat the 
law. We hope the world will not hear 
that pistol shot, for there is something 
more to be done than to get rid of a 
troublesome and offensive personality. It 
is the duty of the free and law-abiding 
nations of the world to establish the prece- 
dent which can best be exemplified in 
the formal trial of the Kaiser. The Treaty 
of Versailles arraigns him “ for a supreme 
offense against international morality 
and the sanctity of treaties.” It would 
have been better if the Treaty had stated 
the exact fact—that it was an offense, not 
merely against international morality, but 
against international law. 

lt is well to remember, however, that 
the offender is not merely an individual, 
but anation. Burke’s theory that there is 
no way of indicting a whole people has 
been disproved in these days. It is, how- 
ever, physically impossible to bring a 
whole people bodily to the bar for trial. 
What can be done is to bring that people’s 
leaders where they can face their accusers 
and, after conviction, receive their sen- 
tences. This war will not be completed— 
if we can call it a war at all—until those 
trials are held and until the sentences 
are pronounced. 


CLASSICS AND CULTURE 


THE old and ever-interesting question 

of the value of the classics and of cul- 
tural as contrasted with practical educa- 
tion has just been revived through two 
delightful contributions to the discussion, 
each laying emphasis on a single phase of 
classical learning. 

The knowledge of our own language, 
the meaning and the shades of meaning of 
countless English words as gained through 
Latin and Greek, is the subject of an 
article in the current “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
by Mr. Frederic Irland, official re- 
porter of debates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In a letter to the. editor, 
quoted in the “ Atlantic’s” ‘* Contribu- 
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tors’ Column,” Mr. Irland says: “ The 
English language is a garden of glorious 
hybrid flowers. Nobody objects to the 
flowers, but there are cutworms who 
would destroy our knowledge of the 
roots.” In the article itself he supports 
his contention that “the average high 
school graduate, who has studied no 
other language than English, cannot 
even understand literary English, much 
less use it” by lists of definitions given 
by high school pupils (who know not 
Latin) of words of Latin and Greek 
origin, the meaning of which should have 
been evident to any one with a classical 
training. Thus the word “ phenomena” is 
defined in various ways as a lung disease 
or bad cold, the confusion with “ pneu- 
monia” being evident; “pomp,” as a 
dancing slipper ; “ parable,” as capable of 
being peeled; “ diaphanous,” as having 
to do with the diaphragm; “ eugenics,” 
as genius ; “ paregoric,” as a story with a 
moral ; and so on in numerous and amusing 
examples. The writer affirms that pupils 
who have studied the classics would not 
make these mistakes, but gives no con- 
firmatory evidence. He fears'that neglect 
of the old languages is weakening gen- 
eral knowledge of the riches of our flexi- 
ble tongue. 

No doubt there is point, and certainly 
there is pungency, in his presentation of 
the philological worth of language study, 
but its value is not limited to the Latin 
and Greek ; it may be had from modern 
language study also. It is true that 
there are some people who take naturally 
to the form, derivation, and connection of 
words, while others may dig at Cicero 
and Virgil industriously with very little 
residue of word-lore to help them in 
wielding their own language as an instru- 
ment. 

Dr. John H. Finley, in an address 
before the recent meeting of the National 
Education Association, struck a deeper 
note in arguing for “ The Need of the 
Classics.” He quotes a book on Roman 
agriculture by a Virginia farmer who is 
also a railway president as saying that 
“the Romans achieved their results by 
thoroughness and patience. . .. The foun- 
dation of their agriculture was the fal- 
low.” In education as in agriculture Dr. 
Finley sees the value of the fallow field— 
not the idle field, but one preserved from 
over-haste in working and well fertilized. 
“In the war days,” says Dr. Finley, 
“ we naturally ignored the fa//ow. We 
cultivated with Hooverian haste. It was 
necessary to put our soil in peril of ex- 
haustion even as we put our men in peril 
of death. Forty million added acres were 
commandeered, six billion bushels of the 
leading cereals were added to the annual 
product of earlier seasons. The land 
could be let to think only of immediate 
defense. Crops only could be grown 
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which would help promptly to win the 
war.” But now, in study as well as in 
farming, he argues, we should plow 
deep, clear the ground, and strengthen it 
richly. And the classics, to carry on his 
analogy, furnish the best plows for 
mental soil that is not shallow; in short, 
“there is a time to sow, to sow the seed 
for the special crop you want; but it is 
after you have plowed the field. There 
is a time to specialize, to give the infor- 
mation which the life is to produce in 
kind ; but it is when you have thoroughly 
prepared the mind by its plowing dis- 
cipline.” 

Thus, despite the rush and push of 
practical training for quick and concrete 
accomplishment, we find the feeling still 
strong to-day that the old ways of gain- 
ing culture and mental discipline—to say 
nothing of the charm of association ever 
present in properly directed intimacy 
with the literature of the past—are still 
defended by men of taste and wisdom. 

The truth is that both scientific and eul- 
tural courses are valuable. The problem 
is an individual one, related to the pur- 
pose and future of the student. It may be 
met by great universities through fur- 
nishing equal facilities and equal thor- 
oughness in both directions, or it may be 
met by smaller institutions solely adapted 
to the one or the other need. 


THE GREATEST AMERI- 
CAN INVENTION 


\ J E of the United States are some- 

times humblest about our noblest 
achievements and braggarts about less 
worthy ones. Parents and teachers, pas- 
tors and publicists, are to-day solicitous 
about American education, all alike eager 
to subdue and strait-jacket it to that 
pitiful dead level called standardization— 
this American education which by some 
high and happy hazard has produced a 
power of initiative and of energy beyond 
that of any other nation in the world. 
Better not shackle our schools or our 
homes, but let them go on with their 
liberty for incessant experiment, for back 
of both has been one pervasive but mod- 
est influence, one potent but unnoted 
person. Our armies of the field and our 
armies of the factofy were due both to 
the American school and to the American 
home, and yet we have never been proud 
of the child-training of either. We boast 
of our electricity, our industry, our inven- 
tions, but the greatest thing America has 
ever produced is the great American 
“daddy.” 

“ Daddy” is the most influential person 
we have ever given birth to, and he is also 
the humblest. He is still pretty young ; 
as a National type he does not belong to 
the time of our grandfathers—he has only 
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just begun to be a grandfather himself. 
He is found in every class in this country, 
but he is not found at all in any other 
country or in any other period. Yet per- 
haps from time to time there were in the 
past potential daddies. In medizval lit- 
erature it is a daddy’s blithe joy in baby 
play and prattle that a fond and mourn- 
ing father commemorates in “ The Pearl ;” 
and Roman history chronicles another 
natural-born daddy, for when little Tullia 
pattered across a tessellated court to greet 
a father spent with oratory she sprang 
into the arms of a man quite as clear in 
severing fatherhood from forum as any 
American faring home at evening from 
factory or office. 

It has ‘remained, however, for the 
American daddy to solve the problem of 
parenthood better than history has ever 
before solved it, and much better than 
the mother has yet solved it, although 
that ig hardly her fault, poor thing! There 
is a subtle division of parental labor and 
parental privilege implicit in the fact that 
an American household calls its male head 
“ daddy,” while it calls its female head 
“ mother.” In the nature of things, mother 
is a generic term, belonging to every time 
and country, as static in its implication 
as it is stanch. Mother is mother all the 
world over, but daddy, in the American 
tongue, is a word instantly whimsical with 
individuality. Daddy, however, is a sad 
rogue really, walking off with all the 
poetry of parenthood and leaving the 
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prose to mother. The dentist and the 
doctor, the teacher and the oculist, are 
mother’s affair; tonsils and adenoids are 
under maternal management ; candy and 
toys and holidays are the paternal pre- 
rogatives. It is not fair, of course, but it 
will grow fairer as the woman recognizes 
her equal rights with the man in utter, 
irresponsible enjoyment of children. 

It may be inherent in the laws of na- 
ture that mothers cannot enjoy children 
so much as fathers may. Perhaps a 
mother cannot sufficiently separate herself 
from what was once flesh of her flesh 
and bone of her bone to be able to regard 
her offspring as separate entities. Yet the 
consummation of happy irresponsibility 
is to be recommended as a goal for 
mothers no less than for fathers. Mothers 
are prone to an anxious and insistent 
dominance that involuntarily shapes a 
child’s character into a maternal likeness, 
eventually entailing upon the mother her- 
self the deadliest ennui rather than the 
delight due to intercourse with a fresh 
and independent personality. In spite, 
however, of the still imperfect evolution 
of the maternal attitude, the develop- 
ment of parental responsibility is to-day 
peculiarly promising. What daddy has 
already accomplished mother will later 
attain, because the constant attitude of 
woman toward man’s privileges is first 
to covet, then to appropriate. 

One special advantage the present-day 
father possesses which enables him both 
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to be his son’s boon companion and to 
let his son be his, and that is that to-day 
old age has become obsolete. Young peo- 
ple now have greater liberty to become 
enjoyable entities because old people are 
too busy with their own affairs to bother 
their children so incessantly as in the 
days when at fifty the old were laid upon 
the shelf, where they had nothing what- 
ever to do but cavil at the antics of the 
oncoming generation. Now that a man 
goes on experimenting with business or 
statesmanship until he dies, he has less 
impulse to live in his son’s life, being too 
much absorbed in his own. In fact, no 
one who has lived his own life adequately 
has any desire to live again in another's 
life. Only those who are feeble and frus- 
trate desire by means of another’s exist- 
ence to right their own mistakes. Any 
live man or woman prefers to watch while 
younger folk essay the great adventure 
each after his own vision. The wise 
American daddy knows well that dis- 
creetly letting his children have their 
own way is the only means of making 
them unfailingly entertaining as friends. 

Within the last forty years the world 
has made an inealeulable advance in the 
sheer abandoned joy of intercourse be- 
tween parents and children, first securely 
established and made uniform by the one 
and only American daddy. Little as we 
have noted the fact, daddy is so far our 
greatest contribution to the march of 
civilization. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE SENATE, AND THE TREATY 


F one may judge the sentiment of the 

country from editorial comment in the 
newspapers, there is very little question 
in the minds of Americans about the 
terms which the Allies have imposed upon 
Germany. Whatever disposition there is 
to protest against those terms as too 
severe, and to ask that the Treaty be 
rejected on the ground that Germany has 
been treated cruelly, seems to be confined 
to certain isolated groups, such as some 
of the still unreconciled German-Ameri- 
eans, certain so-called radicals of an aca- 
demic type, and the Jike. For the most 
part, whatever discussion there is about 
the Treaty seems to be devoted mainly 
to such special provisions as that dealing 
with Shantung and, most of all, with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
There is no evidence of the existence in 
America of any concern lest the world, 
and particularly Europe, may not have 
been sufficiently protected against a still 
powerful, if temporarily manacled, Prus- 
sia. The whole question under general 
discussion seems to be, on the one hand, 
whether too great concessions have not 
been made to the alleged imperialistic 
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designs of our own allies, and, on the 
other hand, whether the liberty of the 
United States to determine its own foreign 
policy has been sufficiently safeguarded. 

When, therefore, the President spoke 
before the Senate, interest centered on 
these two aspects of his address, and the 
reception of that address in the papers 
varies, according to the editors’ opinions 
as to whether Mr. Wilson sufficiently 
assured the country concerning the non- 
imperialistic character of the terms of the 
Treaty and as to the character of the pro- 
jected League of Nations. 

Those who have had doubts about the 
League and about the nature of the 
Treaty awaited the President’s speech in 
the frame of mind expressed by the Kan- 
sas City “ Star,” which, in its issue of July 
8, before the President spoke, declared : 


The country . . . is eager for all the 
information it can get. But it may be 
— Mr. Wilson will supply definite 
information and not generalities. .. . 
To say, as Mr. Wilson did in Boston, 
that American soldiers were crusaders 
and fought as men in a dream, is to be 
eloquent, but not convincing. The in- 


formation the ceuntry desires is on con- 
crete points of how the Covenant will 
work. . . . The President, his most 
earnest supporters will admit, has a love 
for generalizations and a distaste for 
concrete details. This order must be 
reversed if he is to contribute to the 
National enlightenment. The details of 
the workings of the League of Nations 
are the very essence of the Covenant. 


Those who awaited the President’s 
speech in this frame of mind generally 
report that the President did not fulfill 
the country’s expectations. Even a sup- 

rter of the Treaty such as the Des 

oines ‘* Capital ” says about the speech : 


The President’s address to Congress 
was up to his usual standard of elo- 
quence and poetry. .. . 

To some practical minds the words 
“vision,” “ pathway,” and all such are 
a little tiresome, but they are willing to 
take it. 

The address seems to give evidence 
that the President is still enthusiastic 
about what we have accomplished on 
the other side. . . . 

But we regret to feel that there are 
just as many sources of trouble in 
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Europe to-day as there were a year 


No one on this side of the water fully 
knows or realizes what the League and 
the Covenant actually contains. . . . 

The thing to do is to adopt the Cove- 
nant, Treaty and all, and fight the other 
difficulties out afterwards. 


Other newspapers that express their 
disappointment at the President’s gen- 
eralizations are not so willing to accept 
the Treaty on trust. The New York 
“Sun,” a consistent and vigorous critic 
of the President’s course in Paris, and 
particularly of the League of Nations, 
notes “with pleasure the absence from 
the President’s remarks of that tone of 
defiance, of uncompromising demand 
for acquiescence in his personal views, 
which has characterized some of his pre- 
vious utterances ;” but it describes the 
speech as what “might have been ex- 
pected from an impassioned revivalist, 
and not from a statesman and practical 
legislator discussing an American ques- 
tion in the American Capitol.” The 
“ Sun” adds that “ Mr. Wilson’s address 
is conceived throughout precisely as if he 
had been sent abroad by his country to 
bring about that revolution in the world’s 
system of government which has been 
his individual idea, his self-determined 
purpose, and his self-appointed task.” 

Supporters of the President and ear- 
nest advocates of the League may resent 
some of the comment upon the Presi- 
dent’s speech, as opponents of the League 
resent some of the comments upon the 
League’s critics in the Senate. No one, 
however, can very well resent a piece of 
such good-humored comment as Don 
Marquis makes in his “colyum,” the 
“Sun Dial,” in the New York “ Evening 
Sun.” He has some verses about the 
President’s speech and its reception in 
the Senate, based on the President’s 
question concerning the League, “ Dare 
we reject it and break the heart of the 
world?” It is a series of four stanzas, 
each followed by a chorus. The chorus 
after the first stanza represents the Presi- 
dent as saying : 

“O sign my League! O sign my League! 

a The world’ heart 2 will break! . ' 

sign my League! O sign my League! 
ie ome and Mother's ine he 

O sign +" League! O sign my League ! 

the Wee Tots lisp to thee! 

And Angel Voices plead to sign 


and save Humanity !” 


Then “wicked Cabot Lodge” replies 
for the bold and bad Senate, and this is 
his version of the chorus: 


“T will not sign! I will not sign! The 
world’s heart it can break ! 
I will not sign! I will not sign! for 
Home nor Mother’s sake! 
I will not sign! I will not sign! 
though Wee Tots lisp to me, 
Though p tne Voices plead to sign 
and save Humanity !” 


Appearing to many as an appeal to 
sentimentalism rather than to reason, a 
skillful employment of the art of rhetoric 
to enlist the idealism of the American 
people on behalf of the Covenant without 
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any encumbrances of fact, the President’s 
speech is almost everywhere praised as a 
piece of English. Thus the Chicago 
“ Daily Tribune” refers to “the spell of 
his eloquence,” and declares that his 
address “is especially moving with refer- 
ence to that clean and valorous achieve- 
ment with which our soldiers and sailors 
thrilled our National heart.” But the same 
journal is also impressed with the tendency 
of Mr. Wilson to use “liberal poetic li- 
cense,” and thus comments upon the Presi- 
dent’s preceding speech in New York: 
Mr. Wilson’s latest remarks must be 
taken purely as poetry. ... Let us quote: 
“It [his homesickness] was still more 
softened by the pride that I had in dis- 
covering that America had at last con- 
vineed the world of her true character. 
I was welcome because they had seen 
with their own eyes what America had 
done for the world. They had deemed 
her selfish. They had deemed her de- 
voted to material interests. And they 
had seen her boys come across the water 
with a vision even more beautiful than 
that which they conceived when they had 
entertained dreams of liberty and peace.” 
If the President is about to try to sing 
the American people into a dreamland of 
that sort, sane men must indeed combat 
him promptly and vigorously. 


The Wisconsin “ State Journal” com- 
ments upon the Chicago “ Tribune’s ”’ re- 
marks by saying of the New York speech : 

As poetry it is poor enough, but as a 
statement of what most of the American 

Army and Nation believed they were 

fighting for it comes “ much closer” to 

literal truth than anything we recall in 
the Chicago “'Tribune’s” war editorial 
matter: 


‘Most defenders of the President, like 
the Wisconsin “ State Journal,” follow 
the principle that the best defense is an 
offensive. Thus the Louisville “ Courier- 
Journal” speaks of the “twaddle and 
cant” in the Senate; and the Atlanta 
“Constitution” defends the League by 
calling its opponents in the Senate “ re- 
calcitrants, political buzzards, and parti- 
san mountebanks,” and attributes criti- 
cism of it to partisan motives by saying : 

There is opposition to it in the United 

States Senate, and it will continue as 

long as it can harass the President and 

the Democratic Administration or dis- 
turb the political sentiment of the coun- 
try. 

The New York “ World,” which among 
newspapers has been the most consistent 
and vigorous defender of the President’s 
policies, so that it has sometimes been 
called the mouthpiece of the Administra- 
tion, describes the President’s address to 
the Senate as a “call to duty.” It says: 

Mr. Wilson has never been more felic- 
itous in any of his public utterances than 
he was yesterday when he explained the 
stupendous difficulties with which the 

Paris Conference had been compelled to 

grapple in rebuilding the peace of the 

world, and the reasons why it had been 
found imperative to make the League of 
Nations the keystone of the structure. .. . 

The President’s address is more than 
a plea for the Treaty and the League. 
It is a call to duty no less imperative 
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than that which he made to Congress 
on April 2, 1917, when the United States 
was summoned to war “for the things 
that we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own government, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free.” 


The “ World” in another editorial likens 
the opposition to the Versailles Treaty to 
the opposition, as described by Hamilton, 
to the Jay Treaty; and denounces still 
later the Republicans in the Senate by 
ascribing to them a trivial purpose, 
saying : 

Some of the opposition Senators seem 
to think that “ reservations ” is a blessed 
word like Mesopotamia, and that it 
makes no difference in particular what 
the reservations are, provided the Senate 
asserts its power and tinkers the Treaty. 


The New York “Sun” is not at all 
troubled by the argument that any reser- 
vations may require the sending of the 
Treaty back to the Peace Conference. 
There is a good deal of doubt in the 
minds of critics of the Treaty whether 
that would be necessary ; but the “ Sun,” 
saying that the conviction strengthens 
day by day that after reservations are 
added the Covenant will go before the 
Peace Conference again, exclaims: 

All the better if it does. 

What the American people know they 
are going to do and are not going to 
do after the Treaty ratifying and the 
League tinkering are over should also 
be unmistakably clear to all the world 
now as well as ion 


If reservations are made, the New 
York “ Tribune,” which advocates ratifi- 
cation with reservations, believes that 
other nations will not object. 

In commenting upon the President's 
speech some newspapers take the occasion 
to explain in their own terms the nature 
of the Treaty, and particularly of the 
League. Thus, in commending the Presi- 
dent’s speech, the Grand Rapids “ News ” 
declares of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations that “it is a big, vital, throb- 
bing, momentous instrument, fearfully 
powerful for good or for evil, pregnant 
with hopes.” And then more specifically 
adds : 

Throughout its long history Europe 
has known only force.... Force, and 
force only, can dominate the people over 
there now. And it is force in the supreme 
that is latent in the League of Na- 
tions. . . 

But the League of Nations, powerful 
as it is or can be, is a different force 
from any that ever exercised authority 
in Europe. It is a force not to hold men 
in thralldom, but to set them free. 


In the midst of rather a good deal of 
bitter or acid controversy it is refreshing 
to find comment such as the follow- 
ing from the St. Louis “ Post-Dispateh,” 
which is as strong an advocate of the 
a and of the President’s policies as 
the New York “ World” is, and owes its 
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existence to the founder of the “ World,” 
Joseph Pulitzer. Its remarks might apply 
to the political discussion of other sub- 
jects as well as to that of the League and 
of the Treaty. The “ Post-Dispatch ” says: 


Although some of the leaders of the 
opposition are moved by unworthy 
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motives, it would be a gross blunder 
to assume that ail doubts and fears 
are based upon unworthy motives. 
There are thousands who have genuine 
doubts and fears and who do not under- 
stand. 

Sincere doubters must be handled with 
sympathy and courtesy. Sincere ques- 





tions must be answered with friendly 
neces We believe that a great, an 
overwhelming, majority of the people 
want the League, but in this crisis, when 
peace and prosperity and even civiliza- 
tion hang in the balance, no arrogant 
mistakes should be made. Let the oppo- 
sition do the blundering. 


A WONDERFUL DINNER 


A distinguished and influential citizen of New York who desires that his name shall not be mentioned has given us, at our request, the 
following account of a recent after-the-war experience. In these days when all thoughtful Americans are anxious and troubled about the 
vast and complicated problems, — economic, and human, that have arisen out of the war, such an experience as here related strengthens 


the hope and stirs the reasonab 


WAS honored by an invitation to 

dinner lately. My hosts were the offi- 
cers and men of a company of infantry 
of a famous New York regiment lately 
demobilized. 

It was not a charitable affair. After a 
long service overseas the company’s fund 
had something left over, and so the com- 
pany voted itself a farewell dinner in a 
large New York hotel. 

Officers and men came on time to the 
rendezvous and almost at the appointed 
hour we sat down. 

Some were in uniform, more in mufti. 
There were two other civilians present 
besides myself. One of these had fost his 
son, killed in action, a lieutenant in the 
company; the oter had devoted his 
energies to keeping together during the 
war wives, parents, and friends of the 
boys who had gone overseas. My son had 
captained the company during the days 
of its fiercest fighting in the Argonne, 
and had turned over his command when 
severely wounded. I was an outsider, of 
course, yet long residence in New York 
and an intimate knowledge of its East 
Side had given me more than a fair 
knowledge of the material of which this 
band of men was composed. 

Men demobilized in New York scatter 
quickly, and it said much for the strength 
of the new tie that a common cause and 
a common danger had created that over 
one hundred men of that company and 
all of its officers that remained alive 
gathered round the table for their fare- 
well to each other that night. 

As I looked down the long table some- 
thing of the wonder of that gathering, 
something of its immense significance, 
“ame tome. As the evening passed (we 
met at 7:30 and did not separate until 
after midnight) this feeling deepened. 
Less than two years before I had seen 
these very men taken almost without 
notice or warning out of the great city’s 
life of which they were a part. 

Raw and most unwarlike were they 
then, many of them understanding little 
of the great world movement that was 
laying such violent hands on their bodies 
and their souls; some of them not want- 
ing to understand it, only going to Camp 
Upton because they had to go. Some 
were American in name only, some were 
not even American in name, and many of 
them could not speak English. 

The company officers on whose young 


shoulders had descended the extraordi- 
narily difficult task of making soldiers of 
them were most of them Plattsburg men. 
They brought little military experience to 
their task, it is true, but, in my judgment, 
they had brought something more than 
that. Generally speaking, they were men 
of some culture. Good schools and uni- 
versities had given them some knowledge 
of men, and very many of them had 
already won a moderate success in the 
profession of life. 

Our hastily raised Army had, of neces- 
sity, to be a democratic army. The iron 
discipline of an army taking years to train 
could not be given it. It might be lacking 
in many things that the professional sol- 
dier considers indispensable. But three 
things it had to have if it was to win at 
all—a fighting spirit, confidence in itself, 
and belief in its good cause. 

Could volunteer Plattsburg men. do 
this great work for drafted New York? 
Could they infuse into thousands of men 
who had to have even the word of com- 
mand translated to them these three 
great essential things that should spell 
victory for the cause of mankind on the 
long-contested battlefields of France and 
Flanders ? 

I spent some unforgetable days shortly 
after we declared war with Colonel Wolf, 
Commandant at Plattsburg. I saw and 
had the high honor of speaking to the 
two most wonderful bodies of young men 
any man ever faced in this country. I 
felt their spirit, I realized their mighty 
power. I knew then that America could 
draw from her sons officers capable of 
training and inspiring in peace and lead- 
ing in war her democratic millions of 
drafted men. 

* This was Colonel Wolf's conviction, 
and he was right. Butlet me get back to 
our dinner. 

The last gathering of men who had 
trained, toiled, suffered, died, and con- 
quered together, army dicipline for them 
was now over, many were already back 
in civilian life, but few were in uniform, 
and every man there might say his say ; 
and say it they did, not officers only, but 
non-coms, and buck privates. They had a 
right good dinner, and plenty of tobacco 
and light beer were on hand. The bars 
were down, and it was time for joke and 
story and song. 

As the evening grew later, my amaze- 
ment grew. Many a dinner had I been 
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at in my varied life and in a good many 
lands—college dinners, racing dinners, 
club dinners, dinners of all sorts. If at 
such gatherings here and there a man 
drank too much and showed it or told a 
questionable story, if now and then 
there was noisy talk, no one resented it, 
no one was surprised. But here at this 
company dinner of disbanded soldiers 
there was nothing of the sort. I speak 
the simple truth, amazing as it is. Not 
one vulgar story (and scores of most ex- 
cellent stories were told). Not one unkind 
story, though there were plentiful jokes 
on men by officers and on officers by men. 

I had thought that such things might 
be, but as I sat there and tried to realize 
what was passing before me I found it 
hard to keep the tears from my eyes. I 
was seeing the actuality of human brother- 
hood, born and grown to power and high 
efficiency, finding its fine selfhood in 
unselfish service for men. 

The hour was growing late. Officers 
had praised men and men had chaffed 
and praised their officers and each other. 
There had been wit a plenty, and the 
brave fellows left under the sod in France 
had not been forgotten. 

Some had to go far that night. The 
company had to do what it had never 
done in France—break up. 

A big fellow who had not spoken dur- 
ing the evening raised himself up at the 
foot of the table. He leaned on his 
crutehes, for he had lost a leg at the 
hip, and one side of his face was still 
covered with plaster. 

“T’ve got to get back to the hospital,” 
said he, * but before I go I want to say 
something. When I was drafted and went 
to Upton, I could not say one word of Eng- 
lish and I was only twenty-five per cent 
American. I have lost a leg and part of 
my face, and my people say I have lost a 
lot, but I do not say so. I have gained a 
lot. [ am glad I went to the war. I am 
one hundred per cent American now.” 

And so came to an. end a wonderful 
evening. The boys themselves could not 
realize how wonderful it was, but to me 
it seemed the greatest dinner I had ever 
attended in my life. 

There are new tasks awaiting us, new 
and great problems to solve, but surely 
a loving God has given to us a new, 
power and a new unity’ with which to 
meet and conquer them. Of this I felt 
sure as I went to my hotel that night. 
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FIRE OF LIFE 
BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


Let us sit here, side by side 

Underneath this ancient tree :— 

You, who say, “ The flame has died ;” 
I, who burn eternally. 


Let us reason out the way 

And the road that we must tread. 
It is still too soon to say, 

“ Life is over, love is dead.” 


Still too soon while you and I 

Dream of deathless dreams and know 
Sunlight, starlight, in the sky ; 

And on earth, all things that grow. 


Look, your hand is close to mine 
And the tendrils of your hair 
Touch me like a fragrant vine 
Stirring in the silent air. 


So I sat here, close to you, 

On that day the vision came 

And the world that once we knew - 
Vanished into sudden flame. 


I have kept the vision clear 
Hour by hour, and day by day. 
You who sit beside me here 
Shall not, dare not, drift away. 


Child and woman, wistful-eyed, 

If you cannot bear to smile, 

You, who say, “ The flame has died ;” 
Take my hand and weep a while. 


Weep, and let the cleansing rain 
All this age-old doubt dispel. 


- Love is always kin to pain, 


Heaven neighbor unto hell. 











JOYCE KILMER, POET AND 


J UST one year ago this July, Sergeant 

Joyce Kilmer was shot through the 
brain as he pressed ahead of his regi- 
ment, the “ F ighting Sixty-Ninth,” of 
New York, to ‘locate German machine 
guns hidden in a copse beside the river 
Oureg. His act won him, posthumously, 
the Croix de Guerre. But it won his 
compatriots a far greater thing—a con- 
crete symbol of all that efficient, practical 
idealism which is perhaps the dearest 
dream of out democracy. The memory 
vf this young poet-patriot of our latter 
days fathers one more legend to set be- 
side the bright records of Rupert Brooke, 
of John McCrea or Charles Péguy, a 
legend which Americans are proud to 
own and will be slow to forget. 

One wondered at the time if that keen 
sense of personal loss among the greatest 
variety of people—scattered youths who 
had known him at college, newspaper 
men who were in the habit of borrowing 
tobacco at his office in the New York 
“Times,” priests, soldiers who had 
fought at his side, as well as the men and 
women who count in literature on both 
of the Atlantic—could prove the perma- 
nent, lasting judgment. For, after all, 
this young heroic figure had not yet 
reached his thirty-second birthday, and 
the world was struggling through one of 
the most momentous years ‘in its entire 
history. But it has lasted. It has endured 
through all the stupendous issues of life 
and death and war and peace and recon- 
struction. For Joyce Kilmer was not, as 
sometimes happens, a poet in spite of his 
life, nor even a poet for whose life any 
excuse had to be made. He never wished, 
in fact, nor was able to separate his life 
from his poetry. That is why when the 
hour of national hazard fell he saw with 
so uncompromising a clearness the one 
sun-smitter path: “ It is wrong for a poet 
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to be listening to elevated trains when 
there are screaming shells‘ to hear, and 
to be sleeping soft in a bed when there’s 


‘a cot in a dugout awaiting him and the 


bright face of danger to dream about and 
see.” Perhaps, also, that is why the 
passing of this American singer is now 
soberly reckoned among the great losses 
to literature of a war which in all the older 
countries was so inevitably fatal to the 
young, eager spirits of art. For our own 
country it was emphatically the greatest 
literary loss suffered in that brief crusade 
overseas. 

Before those ten stressful months with 
our Expeditionary Forces, Joyce Kilmer 
had proved himself, not merely one of the 
foremost lyrists and most versatile news- 
papermen of the United States, but also 
a man who was helping to define the 
highest ideals of Americanism. He was 
of those who asked much of life; and, as 
usual, life was quick to return the com- 
pliment. Born in New Brunswick, Decem- 
ber 6, 1886, of a family claiming Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Seotch descent, and still, 
in the words of his literary executor, 
boasting “a Colonial Dame on_ both 
sides,” Joyce lived through most phases 
of contemporary American thought, add- 
ing a few distinctly contributory phases 
of his own. He had, of course, his young 
romance—a quite idyllic one, which cul- 
minated in his marriage to Miss Aline 
Murray, a stepdaughter of Dr. Henry 
Mills Alden, as soon as he was graduated 
from Columbia University. The matter 
of a career which then imperiously faced 
him he took less as a battle to be fought 
than as a game to be won—a vastly in- 
teresting, delightfully intricate game, to 
be played always with sportsmanlike 
rules and usually with sportsmanlike 
raillery. Joyce—he was always that, and 
that only, to his friends—was net timid 
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of experiments. By the time he was 
twenty-five he had exercised his versatili- 
ties as a Latin master, a-maker of diction- 
aries, a poet of love’s blossomy summer, a 
lay reader in the Episcopal Church, a hot 
and talkative Socialist, an all-round news- 
paper man, and a rather superior and 

oS literary sthete. 
rom the year 1912 he began to find 
himself—not that so blithely responsive a 
nature as his could ever be described as 
really “settled.” At this time he joined 
the staff of the New York “ Times ” and 
began that series of brilliant reviews and 
interviews which quickly revéaled to 
American readers a new man of letters. 
The next spring brought onc of the great 
sorrows of Joyce Kilmer’s life. when the 
touch of infantile paralysis blighted the 
body of his little much-loved daughter, 
Rose. A few months later he laid forcible 
claim to what proved one of his most 
permanent joys. For it was then that 
he entered, with all of a convert’s zeal 
but none of a convert’s crudity, that 
old, old Catholic Church—so mystical 
at once and so practical!—to which he 
ever after gave a young and proud 
allegiance. “ If what I write nowadays is 
considered poetry,” he declared in one of 
his last letters written from France, 
“then I became a poet in November, 
1913.” That is to say, he became then the 
greatest American representative of that 
little band of “modern medizvalists ” 
which on the other side of the Atlantic 
included the Chestertons, Hilaire Belloc, 
and a group of younger singers—all' sworn 
to recapture something of the robust faith, 
the fine fervor, and heroic folly of Merrie 
England. But he was much more than this. 
Popular judgment has singled out 
Kilmer as a poet of the ideal realities of 
life, and popular judgment has been, in 
the main, right. The ideal realities were 
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his goal ; and he showed the most aston- 
ishing verve in tracking them into unex- 
pected corners. He celebrated (upon a 
wager!) the hidden glories of the deli- 
catessen shop. He immortalized the sleepy 
and apologetic commuter. He found the 
thos of “ The House With Nobody In 
t,” the proud poetry of “ The Snow Man 
in the Yard,” the tender and humorous 
poignancy of Dave Lilly’s bibulous ghost 
swinging his shadowy line after phantom 
trout. All these colloquial notes he struck 
with enormous felicity—and consequent 
popularity. He had, in fact, the most 
ideal reasons for keeping close to the 
great humble, loving heart, not merely of 
America, but of the whole world. He 
wanted to show forth the glory of the 
simple, universal things which he had 
found after no little trying out of the 
more complex and exotic things. Myriads 
of poets had sung the praise of childhood, 
but here was one who had the courage 
to sing the praise of marriage and of 
home, the joys of daily work and daily 
faith in God and man. For a while, in- 
deed, Joyce became almost radical in his 
ferocious conservatism. 

But every one who knew his essays or 
his inimitable conversation must have 
been aware that here was a critic of broad 
knowledge and exuberant humor. He 
was far less easily satisfied than were his 
readers, and not at all content to remain, 
as many of them would have had him, 
merely a “familiar” or “ domestic” 
laureate. Perhaps the first hint of that 
larger immortality in store for the young 
Kilmer was the title poem of his volume 
called “ Trees,” published in 1914. That 
sunny and singing lyric achieved the 
distinction of being: almost universally 
memorized, and it is already accepted as 
one of the classics of American poetry. 
There were other things to warn the elect 
that here was a new aspirant for the Siege 
Perilous of high poetry—arrestingly fine 
things, like that vision in a brief Christ- 
mas poem which pictured the clouds 
rocked with song— 


“ As if the sky were turning bird.” 


Over and above this, it became suddenly 
evident that into the much-abused field 
of religious poetry Joyce Kilmer was 
bringing an inspired passion and—actu- 
ally '—originality. A new, or rather a 
very ancient and almost forgotten, fra- 
grance hung about his half-playful, half- 
serious songs of the star-crowned Virgin, 
of St. Michael, “the thorn on the rose- 
bush of God,” and of St. Valentine, whom 
he celebrated in a most ingenious bit of 
vers libre. He sang ballads, too, with the 
tender familiarity of the Middle Age 
jongleur about them, and the wistful 
brotherhood of our modern age. Here is 
a fragment from that deliciously naive 
“Gates and Doors :” 
“ There was a gentle hostler 
(And blesséd be his name !) 
He opened up the stable 
The night Our Lady came. 
Our Lady and Saint Joseph, 
He gave them food and bed, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
A glory round his head. 
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So let the gate swing open 
However poor the yard, 
Lest weary people visit you 
And find their passage barred ; 
Unlatch the door at midnight 
And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s feet 
To you across the snow.” 


Joyce Kilmer was a good worker, a 
good player, and a good fighter at times, 
but his sympathy was—for a man— 
phenomenal. He hated scarcely anything 
in the world except respectable hypocrites 
and those decadent rhymesters, “so mild- 
ly, delicately vile,” who, in his opinion, 
brought poetry into disrepute among 
honest men. For the rest he was the 
kindest of critics, lavish, even sumptuous 
of praise wherever he detected real poetic 
sincerity. His office at the “ Times” was 
crowded with literary aspirants, both old 
and young, his desk stacked with letters 
seeking advice or encouragement. “ No 
poet has any right in the world to knock 
the work of another poet who is honest,” 
he once declared. And this sympathy, 
this broad and human idealism, was fore- 
ordained to spring up like a flame at the 
call of an outraged world. Joyce saw 
something of the war at first hand when 
in the autumn of 1914 he went to Eng- 
land to bring his mother safely back to 
the States. But it was probably not until 
after the Lusitania tragedy—which he 
commemorated in his haunting poem, 
“The White Ships and the Red ”—that 
the call became personal and not to, be 
gainsaid., € 

There was a gasp of surprise in literary 
circles when, almost immediately after the 
United States declared war in the spring 
of 1917, Joyce Kilmer began drilling 
with the Seventh Regiment of New York. 
But when a few months later he had 
himself transferred to the 165th Infantry 
(the old Sixty-ninth of New York) and 
sailed for France as a private because 
he was unwilling to lose precious time 
studying to be “ an officer in charge of con- 
scripts,” surprise was swallowed up in the 
heroic and wholly Kilmerian rightness of 
the thing. It was not that he was a head- 
long enthusiast, quick on the trigger, not 
counting the cost. He had small opinion 
of “blind courage” and had just told a 
group of college boys that “ only an en- 
lightened man and only a good man can 
be brave.” Over and above this he was 
an enormously efficient person—he had 
to be with that young, quickly growing 
family in the Larchmont home !—and at 
this time he was easily doing three men’s 
work. But it was his strength, and not 
less his good fortune, that the business of 
life never drove the dream from his heart. 
He loved the fighting saints and the 
fighting poets, and years earlier he had 
sung the praise of that divine and healing 
“Folly” which our modern world was 
said to have forgotten : 

“ Lord, crush our knowledge utterly 

And make us humble, simple men, 
And cleansed of wisdom, let us see 


Our Lady Folly’s face again.” 


So when America started upon the su- 
preme crusade of the twentieth century, 
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Joyce Kilmer was willing to pay any 
— to claim his part in —s it. 
ing, as we have said, a practical ideal- 
ist, he saw no other way but to resign his 
editorial work, cancel his lecture engage- 
ments, leave his last book of poems in 
press, and bid farewell to his wife, to the 
little children (Kenton, Deborah, Michael, 
and Christopher), and to the friends he 
knew so well how to love. It was one of 
the finest examples in American letters of 
what Henry ArthurJonesonce called “the 
madness which keeps the world alive.” 
All Joyce Kilmer’s life was a pressing 
toward the deeper seas, the more distant 
horizons, and in France he had but one 
goal—the front. He frustrated every 
effort of the regimental authorities to 
keep him in the reasonably safe, although 
far from bomb-proof, duties of the statis- 
tical department, finally getting himself 
transferred to the intelligence section, 
which, as he declared, was “ the most fas- 
cinating work possible.” As he was on 
* observation ” duty, it was also the most 
dangerous work possible, and eventually, 
of course, the work which cost his life. 
When he left New York, he had natu- 
rally expected to keep on writing from 
time to time, and among other things had 
romised a history of his own regiment. 


ut he soon became too absorbed and: 


shaken by the new life to think of this. 
He was not interested any more in writ- 
ing, he wrote to his friend “ Bob” Hol- 
liday, “ except in so far as writing is the 
expression of something beautiful.” And 
the poems among which he now lived were 
mostly “unwritten and undiscussed.” 
But out of the crowded drama of his daily 
life there came at least four works of art. 
One of them was that tender and dramatic 
sketch of a night’s billet in the home 
of a French peasant woman called “ Holy 
Ireland.” The other three were poems— 
poems of the moment, with the poignancy 
of heart-beats through them, yet all poems 
which seem likely to fulfill the soldier’s 
wish that he might write about the great 
war only such things as people would 
want to read “a century after it is over.” 
Placed beside the sublimated “ bluff,” 
the careful cheerfulness, of’ his letters 
home, these verses are an imexhaustible 
commentary upon the real Joyce Kilmer. 
He lived through the cold and hunger, 
the almost inevitable touch of pneumonia, 
the long marches of that first winter of 
our troops in France—and out of it all 
came that “ Prayer of a Soldier,” which 
has the indomitable sweetness and sim- 
plicity of an early Christian martyr : 


“ My shoulders ache beneath my pack 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 
I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 
Men shout at me who may not speak 
(They scourged Thy back and smote 
Thy cheek). 


Lord, thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 
So let me render back again 


This millionth of Thy gift. Amen.” 


Then he went on duty in a dugout, 
where a group of his youne: brother sol- 
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diers were suddenly killed by the explo- 
sion of a falling shell. And in their 
memory he wrote that song of “ Rouge 
Bouquet,” whose music was known and 
treasured by thousands of our “ dough- 
boys” before ever it reached the literary 
critics or was declared one of the best 
poems of his career. And, finaily, while 
his nights were being spent crawling 
through the barbed wire of No Man’s 
Land on observation work for the In- 
telligence Section, the poet-patriot sent 
home a sonnet called the “The Peace- 
maker :” 
“ Upon his will he binds a radiant chain, 

‘or Freedom’s sake he is no longer free. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is his task, the slave of Liberty, 
With his own blood to wipe away a stain. 
That pain may cease, he yields his flesh 
to pain. 
To banish war he must a warrior be. 
He dwells in Night, eternal Dawn to see, 
And gladly dies, abundant life to gain.” 


Just a few weeks later, on the morning 
of July 30, 1918, Sergeant Kilmer volun- 
tarily undertook a piece of work which 
he and those in command knew to mean 
certain death. And before nightfall his 
silence had sung the greatest song of all. 

It is a hard thing for civilized man to 
live through bitter and unbelievable 
scenes without becoming bitter and un- 
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believing. The verses of many a young 
British soldier recently at the front— 
Lieutenant Nichols and his friends Sieg- 
ried Sassoon and “ Bobby ” Graves, for 
instance—have shown how hard. But 
Joyce Kilmer kept unshaken and unshak- 
able that bright “sanity” and “ faith” 
which he was always praising in the brave 
French people around him. He believed in 
very might and deed that he and the men 
fighting at his side were peacemakers— 
that “by new and bloody paths” the 
world was coming again “upon the old 
road to paradise.” Up this steep road he 
himself charged in the vanguard. He did 
not lose, but gave, his life. 


THE HERMIT OF AMERONGEN 


BY VICENTE BLASCO-IBANEZ 


AUTHOR OF «THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE,” «THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL,” ETC. 


4\ UROPE has been so absorbed in the 
‘4 problems of peace that she has for- 
gotten the chief offender of the war. 

The fugitive Kaiser lives tranquilly in 
a castle in’ Holland, and only now and 
then do the newspapers mention this 
sorry personage, whom we may style “ the 
hermit of Amerongen.” 

One can understand how those who 
have seen the war from a distance and 
know its horrors only by hearsay are not 
greatly interested in the fate of the most 
sinister figure of the war. But we who 
have seen his work close at hand, the 
greatest mass of atrocities since the ravy- 
ages of Attila, cannot quietly endure see- 
ing the deviser and executor of these 
crimes live like a middle-class gentleman 
spending his summer in the country, suf- 
fering no other punishment than his own 
vage at the loss of his huge, absurd power 
and at his shameful flight. 

I have a right to speak of this man 
with complete liberty. I never believed 
in him. r always feared that his theat- 
rical poses and his pedantries, the result 
of superficial learning, would wind up in 
a tragic fashion for the world. Twenty 
years ago, when so many gulliblépersons 
were hailing him as the superman, I had 
the honor to be arrested and prosecuted 
in Spain (at the instigation of the Ger- 
man Ambassador, no doubt) for an article 
in which I compared him to Nero. Since 
then I have spoken of him in a similar 
vein in several of my novels. My ideas 
have changed somewhat since then, and 
I must ask Nero’s pardon for having com- 
pared him with William II. Nero con- 
fined himself to burning a few sections of 
Inst one city, and besides he knew how to 
ale, 


Almost as irritating as the atrocities of 
the war is the boundless admiration which 
just six years ago the general public felt 
for this chatterbox, so devoted to speech- 
making, to toasts, and to sermons, who 
participated with godlike self-sufficiency 





in all the branches of human activity. 
Strategist, seaman, financier, business 
man, farmer, musician, poet, painter, 
sculptor, there was’ neither science, art, 
nor profession in which he did not long 
to be leader. His is the agile, simian 
ability of an actor who can, with the aid 
of costumes, wigs, and makeup, outwardly 
imitate all types. But it is not the actor 
who puts the soul into the characters ; it 
is the poet who talks through their 
mouths. 

William is a man of appearances. 
Garrulous, nervous, he touches upon 
everything with the flightiness of an un- 
balanced person endowed with a vivid 
imagination. But he never passes beneath 
the surface of things; there is not a sin- 
gle subject that he knows even half- 
way. 

For thirty years he paraded before the 
world as the perfect man of war, direct- 
ing maneuvers that made old strategists 
smile discreetly, terrifying the world with 
his ominous frown and his _ bragging. 
And when the decisive moment arrived 
his generals passed him about from one 
to another like a ball; nobody wanted 
him near, for fear of his absurd counsels 
and his wild projects that amounted to 
orders. Moreover, his army was a her- 
itage ; Moltke and Roon had given it to 
him ; he had only enlarged and perfected 
it, like a young capitalist who rounds out 
the fortune his father and grandfather 
began as poor men. 

But the navy was his creation. There 
is no disputing that. It was he who ex- 
claimed, “ Germany’s future lies upon the 
water.” No doubt he had numerous col- 
laborators of more ability than he, but 
we will pay no atterition to this. Let us 
grant that he was able to squeeze the 
second greatest fleet of the world out of 
his country in a few years. He deserves 
to have his paternity recognized, for the 
creator is worthy of his work. In its 
future writings history will be at a loss 
to. know which was more cowardly and 








which ended in a more shameful manner, 
the German fleet or the sovereign who 
created it. Throughout the war the huge 
German ships stayed hidden in port, 
protected by nets and mines, like an 
ostrich that buries its head in the sand to 
avoid seeing its dangers. And finally they 
surrendered without the least struggle, 
with a lack of dignity that offended the 
professional pride of the Allied sailors 
intrusted with taking them prisoners. 

The only active part of this navy of 
William II’s was the submarine, against 
unarmed or careless boats, killing with 
certainty and without danger, like an 
assassin who lies in wait for a victim 
that he knows cannot return the attack. 

“ But there is his work of peace,” some 
say. “ The development of the commerce, 
industry, and education that has taken 
place in Germany during his reign.” 

I recognize this, toc, as an indisputable 
fact. But it is one more plagiarism of 
this dilettante who has spent his life imi- 
tating others, and then presenting his 
imitations as pure German discoveries. 

The only thing original and sincere 
about him is his medizval personality, 
his romantic mystic mentality which 
makes him consider himself the favorite 
child of the heavens. God, according to 
him, is interested only in the prosperity 
of the Hohenzollern family, and in that 
of Germany by consequence of her havy- 
ing the honor to be ruled by them. All 
his words and his acts have been in 


accord with this belief. There could be 


no simpler conception of humanity than 
his: all the world subject to Germany is 
“the salt of the earth ;’ Germany sub- 
ject to the Junkers and the innumerable 
princelings, and above this haughty, proud 
nobility himself as Sovereign Lord. 
Warrior and Christian like Lohengrin, - 
bloody and religious like the ancient 
tribal heads, in his philosophic moments 
he gave vent to the most inexplicable 
incoherencies. We will pass over his evan- 
gelical exhortation to the troops that went 
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to China to repeat the barbarisms of 
Attila. After the Russo-Japanese War 
he harangued his soldiers thus: “ If the 
Japanese, who are idolators, have defeated 
the Russians, who are Christians, this is 
due to the fact that the Japanese, even 
though they believe in Buddha, are true 
Christians because they are good soldiers.” 
All the world has believed that if the 
Christian doctrine really ruled the earth 
there would be no soldiers. Why does a 
doctrine of peace and brotherhood among 
men need soldiers? But William saw 
things in a different light. Only soldiers 
are Christians, and what he understands 
by soldier and how he describes it is well 
known from another of his discourses : 
“An automaton, obedient to his king, 
who, if necessary, should, without vacil- 
lating, fire upon his parents and his 
brothers.” 

Because he was the grandson, he com- 
pared his glorious grandfather (who was 
nothing but a little soldier, pushedeon to 
success by Bismarck) with Moses, Abra- 
ham, Homer, Charlemagne, Luther, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and Kant. And. as 
this seemed but slight praise, he added 
that if William I had been born in the 
Middle Ages they would have canonized 
him. 

This man, with his psychology of a 
mystic and his romantic ideas, has been 
at the same time, by reason of his Protean 
character, his desire to have his fingers in 
every pie, a man of his epoch. This figure 
of the Nibelungen, living out of date in 
the twentieth century, had the gift of 
imitation and falsification that character- 
izes the unbalanced. 

He saw that there existed in the world 
a nation far greater and more powerful 
than his own, which ruled the earth peace- 
fully through its industry and its wealth, 
almost without soldiers, and without im- 
position of any sort. This was the United 
States. And he copied its industry, 
its commerce, and its supposed system 
of advertisement. All the development 
of Germany, so rapid and so noisy, is 
only Americanism falsified in German 
style. 

In the same way that an author can 
file suit for plagiarism against one who 
copies his works, the United States should 
have sued William and his collaborators 
for infringement of author’s rights ; with 
the added claim that they not only stole 
the work, but that they disfigured .and 
spoiled it. 

I have often grown indignant at certain 
short-sighted people of Europe, who can 
appreciate ioe immediate values, who 
admired the progress of the German Em- 
ee as something very original and pecu- 

iarly German. 

“ But all this is only a bad translation 
from the American,” I exclaimed, know- 
ing the original through books and 
magazines. 

he pirates and merchants of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, the councilors of 
William II, were men who had lived and 
worked in the United States, who repro- 
duced after their own fashion what they 
had seen across the ocean. 
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Germany’s banking system, her com- 
merce, the productive organization of 
her industry, all were copied from the 
American—but without the American 
spirit. 

The Germans plagiarized the material, 
exterior side of things, but they took good 
care not to imitate the spirit of freedom 
and democracy. 

The Y pepe “War Lord” who 
spoke of my army, my navy, my com- 
merce, my vin wanted to add my 
schools and my universities. He never 
could endure Haeckel or Ostwald, the 
two best-known German scientists, be- 
cause of their irreligiousness. He showed 
his displeasure toward certain theaters 
because they produced works of Haupt- 
mann, the most famous contemporary 
dramatist of Germany. He abominated 
the painters and sculptors of his country 
whose merits were recognized by other 
nations. On the other hand, he conferred 
honors and pensions on a series of second- 
rate, flexible-spined men of learning, me- 
diocre writers, commonplace artists, who 
were in perfect harmony with his esthetic 
and philosophic ideas. 


This man has deceived us all in a 
shocking fashion. Deceived is putting it 
mildly ; he has robbed us of the peculiar 
estimation in which we held him; he has 
swindled us in the only line of credit he 
ever had. 

I never thought he would be a hero, 
But, accustomed as I was to seeing him 
with his martial mustache, his paralyzed 
hand on the hilt of his paso and to 
reading his bellicose proclamations, in 
which he threatened the whole world with 
his “ mailed fist” or spoke of “the dr 
powder and the sharpened sword,” H 
finally imaged him as a perfect lieutenant 
who had continued in his juvenile rank 
almost to his sixties ; one of those profes- 
sional lieutenants of Europe, petulant 
boys, insufferable, to be sure, but with a 
certain chivalrous conception of their 
profession and of the obligations it im- 

oses. I thought of him as the sort of 
ieutenant who when he enters a room 
looks past all the men, makes love to all 
the women, talks on every subject, im- 
poses his opinions, plays the piano, recites 
poetry—dces everything badly—shows a 
ridiculous self-sufficiency, but to whom no 
one dares to say anything for fear of pro- 
voking a duel. This somewhat absurd, 
completely intolerable being has never- 
theless one moment in his life in which 
he commands respect. If there has been 
any offense to his honor that might lower 
him in the eyes of his comrades, if he 
has fallen short in any of his professional 
obligations, he settles the matter by 
putting a revolver to his forehead and 
pulling the trigger. 

Throughout the war I did not doubt 
for a moment William’s ultimate defeat, 
and I said, in all good faith: “ I know my 
lieutenant. He will not see the final dis- 
aster of his Empire. When he sees that 
all is lost, he will get out of the tight 
piace like any desperate man of honor. 

Te will shoot bimself.” 
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Although I never believed in him, I 


recognized the sense of honor which even 
the lowest officer possesses—the courage 
of even the most timid peaceful man in 
life’s crises. 

The poor ship captain, when he sees 
his boat lost through fault of his, goes 
down with it, not wishing to outlive his 
disgrace. Many merchants, faced by 
ruin, take refuge in suicide. There have 
even been architects who have killed 
themselves over the collapse of one of 
their buildings. 

I know perfectly well that dying does 
not help any, that suicide proves nothing ; 
but we do so many things in our lives 
that are of no use, and yet are so worthy 
and so beautiful. The men or women 
who kill themselves for love may be, in 
the eyes of rational beings, idiots, but 
without them so many ms, sO many 
novels, so many plays, which now enrich 
our universal literature would have gone 
unwritten ! 

I am still hoping to hear the pistol 
shot of this hero who for thirty years 
made us tremble with his roars. 

The father of a family, he had himself 
photographed with his six sons, and even 
with his daughter, all dressed in the uni- 
form of the Death’s Head Hussars, in 
fur caps decorated with a skull and cross- 
bones. Of this gruesome family, which 
delighted in getting itself up in sepul- 
chral adornments, net a single one has 
been scratched. All are enjoying perfect 
health. 

The Emperor who bears upon his con- 
science the burden of ten million corpses 
buried on the battlefield and of fifteen 
or twenty million who have died or will 
die as a consequence of the war wants to 
live to an old age; it annoys him to think 
of the shock on his august skull of one of 
those bits of lead that during these four 
years he has scattered like an endless 
flood upon the battlefields of Europe: he 

refers to fall a victim to microbes at the 
atest possible moment, like a eful, 
quiet citizen who never harmed a soul 
and who takes scrupulous care of his 
health. 

He might, in keeping with his past 
and his tragedy airs, have perished in the 
last battle in France, charging, for the 
first arid only time in his life, at the head 
of one of the regiments of the Imperial 
Guard. Every general has at some time 
been under fire—all except him. But he 
found it more to his liking to escape like 
a defaulting banker with the police at his 
heels. 

In this shameful termination of a mili- 
taristic empire only one man showed 
honor and dignity, and he wore neither 
sword nor uniform. There was only one 
who had the courage to commit suicide, 
unable to outlive his country’s disaster : 
a business man, a Jew—Ballin, the ship- 
owner, of Hamburg. 

All the German generals, those thun- 
derbolt heroes in favorable moments, 
after burning and bombarding cities and 
assuring the world that overcoming the 
Allies was a matter of weeks, have quietly 
retired to their castles to raise chickens, 
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or sport with their dogs, or, perhaps, to 
write their memoirs. 

This is something new in history. 
Never has there been seen so lamentable 
an absence of professional honor, such a 
demonstration of brazen shamelessness. 

Napoleon, who in the number of his 
victims is comparable with William II 
(but who inherited nothing and who built 
up everything himself, who had the 
vision of a leader, and who knew, when 
necessary, how to risk his life), behaved 
differently in the hour of misfortune. 
In one of his last battles, seeing that all 
was lost, he stationed his mount over a 
bomb which, by chance, failed to explode. 
Later, in Fontainebleau, before signing 
his abdication, he tried to poison himself, 
and it was only by dint of great exer- 
tions that he was saved. On the eve of 
Waterloo the fugitives overwhelmed him 
and dragged him along with them as he 
was walking, like a somnambulist, toward 
the enemies’ lines that they might kill 
him. Only at the end did he desist from 
his attempts at suicide, convinced, by a 
sort of fatalism, that death would not 
come to him, since he had called to it 
again and again in vain. And his nephew, 
Napoleon III. who was only a pale shadow 
of him, also knew how to fall with dig- 
nity. Zola has described him in that awful 
day of Sedan riding slowly down a high- 
way raked by artillery fire. He was 
hoping that a shell would shatter him into 
bits, saving him the shame of witness- 
ing the surrender. But the projectiles 
respected his life, and, sick and discour- 
aged, he pursued his destiny. He might 
have fled. Whole battalions took refuge 
from Sedan in Belgium. But this ruler 
wished to share the fate of his comrades, 
and he gave himself up as a prisoner 
together with his army. 

his is the way emperors behaved only 
a few dozen years ago. They may be cen- 
surable as emperors, but they command 
respect as men for the way they faced 
disaster. 

And the false Parsifal, the priest-king 
terror of Europe, is hidden like a hare in 
his refuge at Amerongen. Perhaps he is 
giving lessons in horticulture to the gar- 
deners of the castle, criticising the con- 
struction of the building, advising the 
owner about desirable changes, or think- 
ing up a new uniform, “the uniform of 
the exile,” in which to stroll about with 
tragic solemnity beneath the trees, as 
though thousands of cameras were focused 
on him. 


This cannot continue. It is too immoral. 
Perhaps it will go on—for life is nothing 
but a web of absurd realities—but | 
repeat that it should not. 

The United States has the electric 
chair, England the gallows, France the 
guillotine ; almost all civilized countries 
have their modes of suppressing danger- 
ous individuals that attack the safety of 
society or its future. He who kills just 
one person, he who burns just one house, 
he who robs on the highway, pays this 
ee and individual crime with his 
life. 


THE OUTLOOK 


And this man upon whom rests the 
weight of four years of incessant slaying, 
who represents the authority for more 
crimes and brutalities than have been 
committed since the days of the barba- 
rians, goes on living peacefully, forgotten 
in his refuge at Amerongen ; and if they 
take him from there it will be to carry 
him to a picturesque far-off island that 
will recall to him his sweet Corfu! 

Ah, no! this is neither logical nor 
moral. 

I foresee certain objections, and hasten 
to add that I do not believe in capital 
punishment. But there are so many 
things to which we are opposed but which 
we must unblushingly yield to through 
the force of reality! Death proves 
nothing, I know. But the living must 
protect themselves. 

I know that all life is sacred; every 
life (let it be clearly understood), without 
categories or distinctions, for the social 
hierarchies are nothing in comparison 
with life. And when one sees millions 
and millions of innocent lives sacrificed 
through the ambition and arrogance of 
one single guilty life one feels an irre- 
sistible desire, not for revenge, but for 
justice. 

Besides, the future is terrifying if the 
great catastrophe which we have just 
passed through bears no severe punish- 
ment for its authors. 

The worthy nations have made war 
that there might be no more wars. Well, 
there will be if the makers of wars get 
off unscathed. 

Without just punishment the office of 
kings who seek amusement and glory in 
war as in an interesting sport will be a 
safe and desirable one. The plain in- 
dividual who in a fit of rage, perhaps 
justified, shoots or kills is punished 
severely. The ruler who carries whole 
nations to death and upsets the world’s 
life has only to retire afterwards to a 
castle, like a tragedian who, after bran- 
dishing his dagger upon the stage, goes to 
the country for a rest. 

Fear of punishment is of great service. 
All we civilized men have moments in 
which we feel within ourselves the san- 
guinary fury of the primitive man. But 
we at once calm ourselves, remembering 
that there are police, judges, prisons, and 
capital punishment. If in the future 
rulers knew that an Emperor of Germany 
who exterminated millions of men and 
profoundly disturbed the world’s order 
had been solemnly tried before the na- 
tions, and afterwards no less solemnly 
shot, they would hesitate a long time 
before planning another war, ‘and they 
would end by desisting from it for fear of 
being held personally responsible. 

The European “ divine-right ” monar- 
chies became liberal and constitutional, 
not through conviction, but through fre- 
quent meditation on the heads of Charles I 
of England and Louis XVI of France. 

If the makers of wars go unpunished, 
the bad training that the hereditary 
princes receive from the cradle will con- 
tinue. They are brought up as soldiers, 
and their only dream is to make war 
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which shall afford them glory without 
any personal danger, for their soldiers 
fight for them. What responsibility need 
they fear? This is the reason the Crown 
Prince passed his early youth in such a 
fury because the long-awaited war, which 
he visioned as “ gay and fresh,” was long 
in coming. For this reason his father, 
after so many speeches in favor of peace, 
concluded by provoking the most terrible 
of all wars. They had brought him up as 
a soldier, and he was going to die with- 
out other title than that of “ Chief Com- 
mission Agent of the Commerce of Ger- 
many.” And he drew his sword when the 
world least expected it. 

No, this war has not ended right. Its 
termination is neither logical nor moral. 
If the millions of dead could rise, they 
would surely ery out (especially the Ger- 
mans), looking toward tranquil Ame- 
rongen : 

“ How is this? We have died, and 
this man still lives.” 

If the world were ruled by justice and 
logic, 1 know well what would have hap- 
pened. William would not be alive to- 
day. Since he lacked the courage to die 
like a lieutenant in disgrace, the nations 
would have made him die like a great 
criminal. 

Rivalries might have arisen between 
the nations over the place in which this 
memorable act of justice should be exe- 
euted. But all could have been arranged 
and every one satisfied by adding to Will- 
iam his first-born, Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
(another forgotten criminal), Ludendorff, 
the prolonger of the war, and a few more 
of his master criminal generals. All the 
great nations would make their sacrifice 
in honor of justice, and on a fixed date, 
at the same hour; before the Capitol in 
Washington, in Trafalgar Square in 
London, in the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris, in the Capitoline Square in Rome, 
and in the Municipal Square in Brussels, 
they could majestically proceed with this 
great example to history, each one exe- 
cuting the criminal who fell to his lot. 

This event would inspire in some 
hitherto ignored musician a new “ Mar- 
seillaise,” the true “ Marseillaise” of 
peace. 

* Tremble, tyrants!” sang the French 
volunteers in 1792 as they intoned the 
hymn of Rouget de Lisle. “ Tremble, ye 
kings who invent wars!” would say the 
people to-day at witnessing these punish- 
ments. “ Know that ye will answer for 
them with your lives like ordinary beings 
for their acts.” 

And there would be fewer wars; that 
is a certainty. 

But all this is a dream. There is no 
reason to suppose that life is just or 
logical. It is always the absurd that 
happens. 

The hermit of Amerongen will go on 
living peacefully there, or in some other 
agreeable spot ; and he will die when the 
microbes say so, and then who knows 
what the future may have in store ? 

Perhaps his crimes may be forgotten, 
or will be obscured by time like so many 
of the scourges of humanity ; perhaps the 
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German poets of the future, for lack of a 
better theme, will fasten upon him, as the 
French romantics fastened upon the her- 
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ndchildren as a new Napoleon, 
not be a Napoleon, after the 
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mit of St. Helena, and will serve him up fashion of all German imitations, which 
to our 
who wi 


are never like the — model, but 
which outwardly resemble it. 


This article will be followed next week by one on “ The Responsibility of the Kaiser,” written by Mr. Vernon Kellogg, 


of the American Relief Administration 


LET RUSSIA IN 


BY GREGORY MASON, STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


| year no quarter of the world, per- 
. haps, has the spring of 1919 brought 
so much new hope as from Russia. There 
are signs, persistent signs, that life is 
returning to Russia. 

Small thanks is due to the directors of 
the Peace Conference for this hint of 
Russian rejuvenation—which — 
contains even more promise for the 
future peace of the world than anything 
that the statesmen at the Peace Confer- 
ence have done. With very few excep- 
tions, the leaders of the nations which 
were Russia’s allies have steadily failed 
to understand her. Nor if Russia gets 
back to her feet is there much credit to 
be given to physical assistance from the 
outside, the help of the Czechoslovaks 
possibly excepted. 

It is too early to predict the definite 
revival of Russia, But certainly there is 
far more reason to hope for recovery than 
there was a year ago. On all its edges 
Bolshevism seems to be fraying. 

In its early stages Bolshevism had the 
support of many of the Russian peasants 
because of its promises of land to them. 
And it had the support of most of the 
industrial workers, who expected from it 
an industrial millennium. But after get- 
ting their land the peasants fell away 
from Bolshevism when communism was 
begun to be advocated by the Leninites. 
And gradually the workmen have become 
disgruntled, too. So that to-day, although 
it is terribly risky to attempt any statis- 
ties about Russia, most of the peasants 
and perhaps more than half of the work- 
men are finished with Bolshevism. The 
industrials who still support it do so 
mainly for personal considerations. 

The fact that the Allies have over- 
looked many past opportunities in Russia 
is no reason why they should overlook 
the opportunity which is beginning to 
appear as the result of the weakening of 
Bolshevism. In the first place, gratitude 
ought to make us do something for 
Russia. Most military critics of any ac- 
count admit that Russia’s efforts in the 
first months of the war saved Paris. And 
probably few will disagree with the 
dictum of the French General Cherfils, 
who said recently in the “Echo de 
Paris” that “the offensive of Brusiloff 
of the 6th of June, 1916, improvised to 
the detriment of a more rational plan, 
saved Italy from the disaster which 
threatened her.” After reminding his 
readers that in the two years and a half 
during which she fought Russia suffered 
more casualties than any of her allies 
suffered in four years of fighting, General 
Cherfils went on to say : 





“Qur generous recognition accords 
with our interest in commanding us to 
foster with all our power the triumph of 
the Government of Admiral Kolchak, 
and through him the safety of Great 
Russia. If Russia is not with us, she will 
be against us—that is to say, with Ger- 
many. Germany will then be certain of 
having her revenge.” 

This warning of the French critic is 
conspicuous not only by its wisdom but 
by its rarity among the countrymen of 
the writer. Of all the Allies, none has 
acted toward Russia with such lack of 
foresight as France. 

The French attitude toward Russia is 
contempt—contempt overlaying a frank 
regard for nothing in Russia except 
French material investments, railway 
bonds, ete. The French generally have 
forgotten what General Cherfils does not 
forget, namely, that Russia saved France 
again and again before America came 
intothe war ; in fact, that without Russia’s 
gigantic assistance France would have 
been gobbled up in two months. France 
has lost Russian affection by her tactlessly 
frank exhibition of ingratitude, but she 
has converted Russia’s feeling toward 
her into positive bitterness by blunders 
in policy. The greatest of these blunders 
was the withdrawal of French troops from 
the Odessa neighborhood. The south of 
Russia is the richest part of the whole 
country, and contains perhaps the largest 
percentage of families who might be in- 
fluential in ousting Bolshevism. Russians 
of this stripe organized themselves to 
combat the Leninites on the promise of 
active Allied assistance. Just when the 
organization of loyal Russians was well 
under way the French withdrew their 
army. This obliged the Greek force, 
which had been fighting splendidly, to 
withdraw also, and left the loyal Russians 
as conspicuous marks to bear the brunt 
of Bolshevist hatred. Is it difficult to 
imagine how such Russians feel toward 
France ? 

In the past few weeks I have talked 
with many Russians in Paris. To judge 
by the expressions of these men, Russians 
to-day dislike the French even more than 
they dislike the Germans. The grave 
possibilities of such a situation not only 
to France but to all the Allies as well 
need no elucidation by me. As the French 
military critic said: “If Russia is not 
with us, she will be against us—that is to 
say, with Germany. Germany will then 
be certain of having her revenge.” And 
he added, with the cruel foree of cold 
truth: “ That one of the two camps which 
will have with it the power represented 





by this immense Slavic country of 180,- 
000,000 inhabitants will be master of 
the future.” 

This French military critic sees the 
fallacy of a theory held not only widely 
in France, but also cherished by not a 
few Britishers and Americans. For lack 
of a better designation, I might call this 
the Wall Across Europe theory. 

Those who hold to this theory are 
guilty of giving too much attention to 
the issues between France and Germany, 
and not enough attention to the whole 
position of Germany and all her possi- 
bilities for the future. They are too much 
inclined to think that all you need do to 
guarantee the peace of Europe against 
another attack of madness on the part of 
the Teutons is to create a strong France. 
To that end they direct their efforts 
mainly to stripping territory and strategic 
resources from the western frontier of 
Germany and giving them to France. In 
other words, they are bent on building a 
wall across western Europe between 
France and Germany, behind which they 
hope France can be safe. So far, so good. 
The wall is all right, but the error of 
most of the persons who are engaged in 
building it is that they overlook what 
Germany may do in the east. In short, 
they forget that if Germany is permitted 
to go east and add to herself the whole 
strength of Russia she can then turn 
westward and demolish the strongest 
wall that the French can build. Unless 
there is a wall in the east the wall in 
the west will fall. 

Russia cannot be ignored. Ef that is so, 
we would do well to find out what Russia 
is going to be. No one believes that Rus- 
sia in the near future is going to cover so 
much.space on the map as she did when 
Nicholas II ruled. But, on the other 
hand, a good many people are beginning 
to revise their opinions as to the degree 
to which Russia will disintegrate. Many 
of the fragments which flew off from old 
Russia are apparently being drawn back by 
natural attraction. Finland, for instance, 
seems certainly unable to stand alone. Her 
future is closely dependent on the future 
of Russia. The Finns have not made a 
success of self-government. Autonomy 
under Russian protection is probably as 
far as they are fitted to go. The two mill- 
ion Letts and the three to four million 
Lithuanians want independence until a 
strong Russia is organized, but they have 
expressed a willingness after that event 
to content themselves with autonomy 
under Russian protection. Esthonia, Cour- 
land, Lithuania, will all be part of a 
Slavic federation. As to the Ukraine, that 
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is a German invention. The Ukraine is 
nothing but “ Little Russia,” and “ Little 
Russia ” it will remain. 

I am sorry that I can have no faith in 
the Poles. But is there much in their 
history or in their conduct during this 
war to inspire faith? The Russians are 
disposed to welcome a free Poland so 
long as it is not imperialistic. The Rus- 
sian point of view was fairly well ex- 

ressed by a former high official of the 
Lvoff Government with whom I talked 
the other day. Said this man: 

“ Russia will give the Poles all they are 
ethnologically entitled to, but not an 
acre more. I regret to say that there is 
already friction between Poland and 
Russia. There will be more serious trou- 
ble later; not war, but serious trouble. 
Then Poland will have a war with Ger- 
many— in fact, that will be the next Euro- 
pean war. It will be short, and you can 
imagine the outcome. Indeed, from the 
point of view of one who wants to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, Dantsic ought 
never to be Polish. It ought to be inter- 
national now, and German later. The 
more you give the Poles, the more you 
hurt them—because the more certain you 
make their downfall. Give them Silesia 
now, if you like ; they will not be able to 
keep it. This sounds cynical and pessi- 
mistic, but it is my honest opinion, and 
that, I understand, is what you want.” 

The question of the future of Bessara- 
bia is the subject of a fierce controversy 
between the Russians and the Rumanians. 
Bessarabia is now occupied by Rumanian 
troops, and the Bessarabian National 
Council, or “ Sfatul Tserii,” has voted for 
the union of the province with Bessarabia. 
The Russians charge, however, that the 
Sfatul Tserii is not representative, being 
a body deliberately packed with agents 
of Rumania and the Bolsheviki for the 
purpose of giving a good face to Ruma- 
nian attempts to annex Bessarabia. The 
question is too involved to be judged 
without deep study, but certainly it is a 
question likely to make trouble between 
two countries who were allies in the 
recent war. 

Whatever the allegiance of Bessarabia 
and the boundaries of Poland may be, 
Russia bids fair to become again what 
she was in the past, namely, the leading 
national group among all the Slavs. As 
such she will no doubt be in a close 
entente with the new Slavie states of 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, and per- 
haps also with Bulgaria. So, whichever 
of the two “camps” of Europe gets 
Russia on its side will probably have the 
smaller Slavie states also. 

Just at present, so my Russian friends 
tell me frankly, the Russians feel that 
there is an unpleasantly wide gulf be- 
tween themselves and the Allies. Why 
they feel this way about the French has 
already been explained. It was something 
of a shock to me, however, to have them 
tell me that they were fully as much 
disappointed in America as in France, 
although in a different way. They do 
give America credit for having wanted 
to act unselfishly in the Russian question, 
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which is more than they will say for 
France. But just because they banked 
so much on America’s promise they 
feel keenly the disparity between her 
promise and her performance. I ought to 
say here that the men from whom I get 
this point of view are all anti-Bolshevik ; 
they are mostly men who belonged to the 
Kadet, Octobrist, or other moderately 
liberal parties before the Revolution. 
(Among the Bolsheviki it is still common 
to find a kinder feeling toward America 
than toward the other Allies.) These 
anti-Bolshevist liberal Russians seem to 
have little sympathy with President 
Wilson’s attitude toward Russia. Some 
give him credit for being sincere, 
but say that his schemes are entirely 
impracticable so far as Russia is con- 
cerned. Others do not even give him 
eredit for sincerity, and some even say 
that the American President is a Bolshe- 
vik for all practical purposes, and point 
out that Trotsky was preaching princi- 
ples of the Wilsonian kind a year before 
the President drew up his Fourteen 
Points. 

Strange to say, the Russians of this 
anti-Bolshevist type feel more kindly 
toward Japan than toward any other one 
of the Allies at present. In fact, rarely if 
ever has there been so much sympathy 
between Japan and Russia as there is to- 
day. The Kolchak people are frank in ex- 
pressing their admiration for the restraint 
with which Japan has acted in Siberia. 
Being disgruntled with England, France, 
and America, most of the anti-German 
elements in Russia just now seem to seek 
an outlet for their feelings in a rapproche- 
ment with Japan. 

The former Russian official whom I 
quoted above in regard to Russia’s rela- 
tions with Poland is of this group. He 
gave me the following interesting analy- 
sis of the developing situation which may 
drive Russia into Germany’s arms, and 
of the possibilities which may enable the 
Slavic nation to escape this fate. 

“T think it is of interest to you people 
of the Allies,” said this man, “ to under- 
stand the feelings of a not inconsiderable 

roup of—I hope I may say intelligent— 
Heston to which I belong. We are 
anti-Bolshevik, we are anti-German. (I 
don’t mean to say that to be anti-Bolshevik 
and anti-German amount to the same 
thing. A great many people have made 
the mistake of thinking that Bolshevism 
is primarily a movement backed by Ger- 
mans, or, at least, a movement launched 
to forward the national aims of Germany. 
This is net true at all.) But, at any rate, 
we Russians of whom I am speaking, and 
whom in a way I represent, are both anti- 
Bolshevik and anti-German. To-day we 
recognize that there is a danger, a very 
great danger, alas! that Russia will be 
forced into a firm alliance with Germany. 
As we see things, it is thefailure of you 
Allies to understand Russia and to formu- 
late a practical policy toward Russia 
which makes that unpleasant possibility 
almost a probability. What a danger a 
Russian-German alliance might be to the 
rest of Europe, even to the rest of the 
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world, I need hardly point out. Japan 
would almost certainly be forced to join 
it. That triple alliance would be a com- 
bination too strong, I believe, for an 
other combination of nations to withstand. 
I believe a day would come when it would 
wrest even from you Anglo-Saxon peoples 
an acknowledgment of that world domin- 
ion which Germany failed to win in the 
late war. 

* As a sincerely pro-Ally Russian who 
abhors everything which German Aultur 
stands for, i dread the completion of the 
unpleasant picture which I have sketched. 
But if we are going toavoid that develop- 
ment of affairs we must all act quickly, 
we pro-Ally Russians and all you Allies. 
We can do little, you can do much. To 
analyze the situation dispassionately, I 
would say that England has the best 
chance of winning Russia’s hand from 
Germany. France we distrust. Japan we 
like, but Japan as well as France is not 
rich enough and powerful enough to sue 
successfully for our hand against Ger- 
many. America. is too far away, and can’t 
seem to see her opportunities, anyway. 
England, in spite of many mistakes, of all 
the Allies shows the most understanding 


‘of Russia and the most appreciation of 


what must be done to prevent the German- 
Russian alliance from becoming a reality. 
Perhaps the best thing you others can do 
is to back up England, and not compete 
on your own account.” 

“ You don’t think there is any chance 
that Russia, even if temporarily seized 
by Germany, could eventually swallow 
the Germans, as the Chinese swallowed 
the Manchus ?” I asked. 

“No,” replied my friend, emphatically. 
“On the other hand, history has shown 
that wherever German and Russian civil- 
izations meet the Russian melts into the 
German. The only way to prevent the 
Prussians from acquiring and organizing 
the industrial, economic, and military 

wer of 180,000,000 Slavs is to keep 

erman Aultur from getting into Russia 

at all. And the only way to do that is to 

ive us an adequate substitute for German 
ultur.” 

“* What is the first thing to be done ?” 
I asked. 

“ The first thing to be done,” replied 
the faithful lieutenant of former Premier 
Lvoff, emphatically, “is to show us loyal 
pro-Ally Russians that you trust. us. 
From the beginning of the armistice up 
to a few days ago you Allies have treated 
Russia almost as if she were one of the 
enemy countries. Do you forget that we 
paid out more lives for Allied victory 
than any one of you? Ido not believe 
you forget that, and yet up until a few 
days ago we Russians who came to Paris 
to represent the anti-Bolshevik govern- 
ments of Kolchak, Denikine, Archangel, 
ete., were treated almost as if we were 
agents of the enemy. The first thing for 
you Allies to do is to consult Russians 
when you are handling Russian affairs. 
That is, give us all the moral support 
you can. 

“In the second place, give us all the 
material support you can, except soldiers. 
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We are glad enough to have any volun- 
teers come from your countries to join 
our forces, but the day has passed for the 
Allies to send a formal expedition into 
Russia. Such an expedition would do 
more harm than good. It may astonish 
you to know it, but it is a fact that 
Admiral Kolchak has been asking for 
the withdrawal of the American forces 
from eastern Russia. For reasons which 
are mostly psychological we can fight the 
Bolsheviki better now if our forces are 
Russian without adulteration. But all the 
supplies—all the shells, shoes, and soup 
—that you can let us have are very much 
needed and can be put to the best pos- 
sible use.” 

Baron S. A. Korff, who was appointed 
Vice-Minister of Finland after the abdi- 
cation of the Czar, is one of the best 
informed Russians in public life to-day, 
and shares in essentials the views of the 
official just quoted. Baron Korff, whose 
wife is an American, is acutely conscious 
of the danger that Russia may be forced 
into dependence on Germany. He thinks 
that the present formulation of the 
League of Nations increases that danger. 
He says: 

“There ought to be two principles 
fundamental in the League of Nations. 
First, the League ought to be founded on 
inner friendship among all the members 
without any reservations. Second, the 
League ought to be founded on outer 
equality, by which I mean that the vital 
and most precious interests of each nation, 
such as America’s Monroe Doctrine, 
ought to be safeguarded. Now the first 
of these conditions does not apply to 
Russia at present, but Russia can well 
see that this condition is lacking. The 
League is stillborn and is already decay- 
ing because the “ Big Three” Powers are 
at loggerheads. The second condition 
just mentioned does apply directly to 
Russia. Russia is not getting into the 
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League on the ground floor, as you say, 
she is not to be a charter member. Then, 
too, the question of nationalities is handled 
in a way detrimental to Russia’s interest. 
I refer to the disposition of the fate of 
the Poles, Letts, Georgians, Finns, ete. 
We are not necessarily opposed to the 
independence of these nationalities, even 
the Esthonians, but we do object to hav- 
ing these matters settled without the 
consent of the Russian nation, which 
ought to be given through our National 
Assembly. 

“Take just a — case of the way 
Russia is slighted. The Allies have prac- 
tically come to an agreement to recognize 
the Government of Admiral Kolchak. 
But the fifth group of the conditions im- 
posed on Kolchak says that in return 
for recognition he must agree to abide by 
all decisions made by the Allies in regard 
to Russia, and these are decisions in which 
the Kolchak Government will not be 
consulted ! Is it not plain that that is un- 
fair, that persistent tendency of the Allies 
not to consult Russians in things directly 
affecting Russia ? 

“ As to the present League of Nations, 
it is not a League of Nations at all, but a 
mere syndicate of conquerors. Russia is 
not admitted on a basis of equality. We 
protest emphatically against this exclu- 
sion. It is not fair to bring Russia into 
the League later on the same basis as 
Germany. To many uneducated Russians 
it might seem that the Allies were putting 
Russia on the same plane with Germany, 
as a conquered nation. The result is a 
strengthening of German influence in 

ussia, a most undesirable result from 
the Allied point of view. It seems as if 
the Allies were bent on doing everything 
possible to push Russia into Germany’s 
arms. 

“In spite of what I have just said 
about the League of Nations,” Baron 
Korff continued, “ I believe that in a few 


years we shall see a real League, based 
on the principles which I have stated. 

“ One of the few pleasant features in a 
situation which appears rather black to 
us is the new friendship between Russia 
and Japan. I have a great belief in 
friendly relations between these two na- 
tions, but no belief in a Russian-German 
alliance. If Russia and Japan are forced 
to take Germany into partnership with 
them, it will not be because of any liking 
for Germany, but simply because the 
other nations drive them into Germany’s 
arms. I believe there is no real reason 
for rivalry between Russia and Japan. 
We Russians have no vital interests in 
the Far East. Japan has vital interests 
there, and I believe it will be best for the 
civilization of the world if Japan is recog- 
nized as the trustworthy leader of the 
Orient. Japan is the natural link between 
the East and the West. 

“England, France, and America all 
seem inclined to trust the Japanese. Why 
can you not trust us Russians, the sur- 
vivors of the loyal group which sacrificed 
more than a million lives for your cause 
and our cause? What would hearten us 
above everything else, what would do 
more than anything to frustrate Ger- 
many’s propaganda in Russia, would be one 
little indication that you Allies trust us.” 

In short, what the Russians are asking 
is simply that they shall be let into the 
common council chamber, that their 
voices may be heard in affairs which 
affect Russian interests. Is this a large 
request from allies who fought valiantly 
for the common interest of us all for two 
years and a half—fought with rotten 
equipment, even with clubs and pitch- 
forks in place of rifles, while a treacher- 
ous intrigue undermined the Government 
behind them ? Is there any good reason 
why we should not open the door and let 
Russia in ? 

Paris, June 1, 1919. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE WITHERED HAND 


BY CAPTAIN HUGHES MEARNS, U.S. A. 


AUTHOR OF 


And, behold, there was a man which’ 
had his hand withered. . . . Then saith 
he to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
And he stretched it forth; and it wag 
restored whole, like as the other. 


TN the surgical wards of the Army hos- 

pital the visitor’s most common ques- 
tion is, “Oh, but doesn’t it hurt to be 
shot?” The soldier patient tells the truth 
in the beginning—* No’m, it don’t,” he 
will say. But that reply is so disappoint- 
ing that he has to change it. Either the 
visitor drops him instantly or, worse, 
begins to eye him suspiciously, as if he 
were some sort of a bandaged faker. So 
he soon learns to smile deprecatingly and 
say, “Oh, not much, when you git used 
to it,” which gives the visitor the satisfy- 
ing picture of a modest hero, and all is 
well. 


But privately he may tell you how he 
really felt. Here is the true story— 
typical of thousands—of Private Street, 
of the Forty-eighth : 

“T was. walkin’ along back of our 
barrage,” he explained, “just at an 
easy walk; but if you tell ’em that "— 
meaning the ladies—* they won’t believe 
we was ever over. Lots o’ times we 
walked. "Course we crouched over an’ 
kept our eyes peeled ; an’ we scattered, so 
as not to git bunched. Y’had to watch, 
*eause they was so much noise you couldn’t 
hear nothin’. Y’d git to see they was 
trouble over to the left, say, by the way 
the men’d drop an’ the way the bombers’d 
begin to heave at a bush. An’ y’d see 
the rush, an’ know ’at we'd got a ‘ nest ’"— 
An’ then you’d be droppin’ yourself, an’ 
tryin’ to craw] out’n the way.” 


* RICHARD RICHARD,” «THE VINEGAR SAINT“ 


“ And it wouldn’t hurt?” 

“*On’y where your nose dug into the 
mud. You jus’ naturally fold up and go 
down. You know you've been hit, but 
you don’t know where. Your toe begins 
to burn a little, an’ you think, mebbe, 
you’ve got a plug in the toe; an’ when 
you git a chanst you feel all over your 
hoof for the hole. You can’t find nothin’, 
except that the whole leg is dead; an 
you begin to git weak—the stren’th is 
jus’ slippin’ away, an’ the sweat spills 
down into your eyes, stingin’ ’em with 
the salt; an’ you reckon you'd better 
drag along to a hole, which you roll into. 

* An’ then you feel warm an’ wet up 
under the belt, an’ you put your hand up. 
an’ you find blood all over the left hip, 
an’ a sure enough hole. It wasn’t in the 
toe at at all! An’ then you feel tired an 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT 
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AT SCAPA FLOW 


After seuttling the German ships in contempt of law and in violation of the armistice, German officers and sailors coolly sought safety in British ships 
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THE STOWAWAY AND THE MASCOT CLEMENCEAU 


The stowaway, Ballantyne, who hid on the R-34 for the voyage to America and This bust of the great Frenchman is being modeled at the Peace Conference 
the kitten that served as mascot seem to have made friends on the way over by the English artist Mr. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. 
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THE AMERICAN COMPETITORS AT THE PERSHING STADIUM 


The Pershing Stadium was opened with ceremony at Joinville, near Paris, on June 22. Here are seen the American athletes who took part in 


the Inter-Allied games. They won ninety-two points, and carried off the honors of the meet 
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WOUNDED SOLDIERS AS FARMERS 


This is one of the ways in which Columbia War Hospital (Gun Hill Road, New York City) teaches convalescent soldiers the trades and 
occupations they may use in civil life 
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thirsty an’ sleepy; so you sleep. When 
you wake up, the doe is finishin’ up with 
you. ‘*Good-by, ol’ leg,’ you say without 
much carin’. An’ you was wrong again. 
There’s the ol’ leg—’tain’t much of a leg, 
but there she is.” 

Yes, buddy, you tell him, every guess 
about this war was wrong. When you 
charge over the top, you don’t charge but 
walk ; you don’t get shot where you think 
you’re shot ; and you're sure they've cut 
your leg off when you have it all the time. 
But you’ve made the prize blunder just 
now. You say it “’tain’t much of a leg,” 
and maybe you think it never will be 
much; but you’re wrong again, my boy. 
The American Army surgeon is going to 
make it as good as new if you do exactly 
as you are told and have the grit to wait. 

Sergeant O’ Neill, of the Third Division, 
insists, with a wink, that the Germans 
loaded a very expensive high explosive 
just to knock him off a cracker box. 
*“ We was safe in the woods,” he said ; 
“nobody knowed we was there, see? 
The 14th and 15th of July Fritz dumps 
everything he has—but not on us. They 
was busy trimmin’ the edge o’ the woods 
an’ all out-o’-doors beyond. Then they 
stopped. I was settin’ on a cracker box, 
me work done, everything cozy. I was 
enjoyin’ the quiet, expectin’ any minute 
to be relieved an’ sent back for a rest, 
wonderin’ who owed me money, when 
they lifts one lone little H. E. an’ drops 
it right through the trees on me, who 
wasn't annoyin’ nobuddy. Fssst-puck !” 
He made a gentle ironic noise in imita- 
tion of a whiz-bang. “ Like a sody bottle. 
An’ away I goes, along with twenty thou- 
sand feet of fresh split lumber an’ two 
town lots o’ land. 

“ Headed toward our right, I was, held 
by the Twenty-eighth. We was all from 
Pa., an’ a fellow in Twenty-eight owed me 
six franes, so that was all right. Nice 
quiet evenin’ for a sail, on’y the lumber 
was annoyin’. 

“How did it feel? For the first mile 
or two I jus’ sits on the cracker box an’ 
watches the scenery an’ smokes. Then 
the H. E. sent the cracker box into small 
bits, so I had to set down where I could. 
Must 0’ come down on me arm.” He 
pointed to his right arm, a withered thing, 
a sick child’s arm. There was bitterness 
in his tone as he added, “ An’ I was a 
blacksmith |” 

* You'll be a blacksmith again,” I told 
him. : 

“Qui! Oui!” said he, a phrase which 
the Americans have brought from France, 
but rarely does it mean, “ Yes! Yes!” 
With Sergeant O’Neill’s cynical intona- 
tion it meant exactly, “I’ve heard that 
cheero-junk before.” 

The ward surgeon was called in for 
verification. Without a word he went 
quietly at work to strip Sergeant O’Neill’s 
left arm, the uninjured one, displaying 
a hairy monster of a limb. He flexed it 
back and forth with admiration. Then he 
pointed to the limp, paralyzed fellow and 
said, quietly but firmly : “ Sergeant, if all 
goes well, and ”—he searched the soldier 
confidently with his eye—*I1 think it 
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will, we’re going to give you back an arm 
as good as this one,” holding the good 
arm up; “ better, maybe.” 

“Oui! Oui!” said the sergeant, mean- 
ing, “Go on, pray, your story interests 
me,” but not so ironically this time. 
Some of the contagion of the surgeon’s 
strong tones had got into him, had lifted 
him a little out of his cynical depression. 

“Yes ”’—the surgeon eyed his man—* I 
think we can be sure of it. It'll depend on 
you, sergeant. If you can stick it out ina 
hospital ; if you don’t quit and have your 
folks get you discharged before we have 
finished ; if you follow all the directions— 
and they’re pretty tiresome, I'll say so— 
we'll put you back at the forge again. 
You look to me like the sort of chap that 
would stick. You are, aren’t you ?” 

“ Oui! Oui!” smiled O’Neill, but this 
time it did mean, “ Yes! Yes !” 

Sergeant O’Neill had not yet begun to 
believe in the miracle. Paralyzed arms, 
he doubtless thought, are not made whole 
in these days. Private Street and Ser- 
geant O'Neill are typical of thousands of 
men with paralyzed limbs who must re- 
main in the hospitals months after the 
war is over and the Army has been demo- 
bilized. At this writing there are over 
thirty hundred such men in the hospitals 
on this side. In other wars such men 
would have been out much sooner if blood 
poisoning had not got them before they 
reached any hospital at all ; but Sergeant 
O’Neill would have flapped an empty 
sleeve and Private Street would have 
pegged about on a wooden stump. 

Just what had happened to these two 
men? In one case a ribbon of machine 
bullets and in the other case the flying 
fragment of a high explosive shell had 
severed the great nerve which supplies 
the limb with power. Other things had 
happened, too. O’Neill’s arm had been 
broken and a part of Street’s leg muscles 
had been torn away—small matters in 
modern surgery. Bones may be set and 
muscles may be made right again, but the 
slender little gray “ wire” that mysteri- 
ously brings the power down from the 
brain is not so easily repaired. 

If nothing were done, the result would 
be helpless paralysis with a swinging use- 
less limb. But something is done. The 
procedure is first to let the wound heal. 

he lacerated muscles and the broken 
bones must be brought back to normal 
condition. This may take months. Mean- 
while the muscles whose “ wires” have 
been broken must be kept alive by daily 
massage, for without the life-giving 
power that comes from the gray nerve 
the muscles tend to shrink into an inert 
bundle, to become dead; nothing then 
can bring them back into life. The mo- 
ment a motor nerve is broken the muscle 
begins to deteriorate and waste away. 
Fibrous tissue and fat infiltrate into the 
paralyzed limb, eating its life out like 
rust in iron. Besides constant massaging 
the muscles are propped in exactly the 
right position to prevent stretching. If 
the limb is allowed to “ drop,” the elon- 
gation of the muscle may become perma- 
nent; and then, like a run-down battery, 
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no amount of successful “ wiring” will 
bring life back into it. 

During all this time a specialist of 
specialists among medical men, a neuro- 
surgical diagnostician, is watching and 
testing. Does the palm sweat? Are the 
fingers cold? How do the surrounding 
muscles behave? Is there shrinkage in 
spite of daily massage, hot baths, and 
electric treatment? How much? He 
notes small things—pink and white spots 
on the skin, tiny ulcerations, and the 
like—and is keen in the knowledge of 
their significance to the hidden mysteries 
of growth going on beneath. It is as if 
he were listening, microphone to ear, for 
the most delicate tick of life in that 
wounded nerve; for with the help of 
another specialist, the physiotherapist, he 
will, if he can, coax it back from the 
dead without an operation. Over half of 
the cases will recover without operating, 
but only because of this expert care. 

Frequently the nerve is not only 
snipped by the bullet, but a considerable 
portion is missing—an inch or two. Im- 
agine an inch of the “ wire” broken in the 
forearm. The nerve ends must be brought 
together. How to bridge the gap? The 
arm is flexed, just as a small boy draws 
it up “ to make a muscle,” which brings 
the edges of the destroyed nerve together. 
A very delicate threading of the severed 
parts, then the arm is set in a rigid plas- 
ter cast and held in that position until 
the slow, mysterious growth takes place. 

It is not so easy as fixing an electric 
wire, but it is quite similar. The differ- 
ence is simply one of time. Weeks will 
elapse before “life” begins to flow down 
the reconstructed wire. The first signs, it 
may be, will be a movement of the tips of 
the fingers. This must be encouraged. 
The mind, it seems, must be taught again 
to make the hand raise and lower. Stretch 
out your own hand ; gradually extend the 
fingers; raise one and then the other: 
raise the whole arm slowly. How do you 
do it? You don’t know. A wish—and 
there you are! Well, that simple wishing 
is something which, once on a time, you 
learned to do. The wounded man must 
learn it over‘again. 

The “ wire ” is repaired ; life is flowing 
along its gray length; “ wishes” fly mys- 
teriously, and muscles contract and ex- 
tend. But all is not done. The wire, you 
will remember, is short by several inches, 
and to prevent ripping the arm has been 
plaster-casted into a rigid V-shape. One 
sudden reaching forth, and thenerve would 
be broken again ; but it will stand a deal of 

dual stretching ; if it is extended care- 
ully, each day a little bit more, it will 
grow new cells and lengthen itself out. 

Here is the danger period. The work 
of months can be spoiled, perhaps never 
to be repaired, by a single wrong motion. 
The expert masseuse is at the muscle 
every day, drawing it down in infinitesimal 
moves, The neuro-surgeon is by her side, 
watching. One day he says : “Cured! As 
good as new, my boy! Do you think you 
could sign your name to an application 
for discharge ?” 

From the mental side, these boys with 
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snipped nerves are the hardest cases to 
deal with in the hospital. During the 
long wait until the wound becomes healed 
they get over the shock of being a crip- 
ple; sympathy—overdone, to be sure, 
but who can blame those who shower it ?— 
has given them a heroic setting; they 
become used to their deformity and ree- 
onciled. They listen to the instructions 
of the doctor and the nurse, and under- 
stand that in time their disability may 
be removed; that they may some day 
face the world, not as a cripple soliciting 
sympathy, but as a whole man. 

Yet, if given a vote in the matter, they 
would probably pack up and go home. 
At bottom the men are discouraged, even 
if their pride keeps back all outward 
signs. They are tired; they want to go 
home. Once, when I spoke of the splen- 
did river view from the sun parlor of a 
certain neuro-surgical ward, one of the 
patients, staring without interest, raised 
aloft an arm bound in a east and cried 
out, “Seven months in a_ hospital!” 
Splendid river views seem less splendid 
somehow. 

The worst result comes when parents 
catch the undercurrent of despondency 
and begin a campaign to get their boy 
out. “He is a eripple,” they say, “an 
honorable cripple, and we will take care 


-of him. Weare only too thankful that he 


is alive.” They want their boy home. 
Treatment ? Ah, what will they not sac- 
rifice for him! Sometimes they make it 
particularly hard for the military authori- 
ties by. filmg a formal claim that they 
are financially able to give their son 
every medical and surgical care. 

Can they? They cannot. The type of 
nerve regeneration whereby growth is 
stimulated in dead nerve tissue and by 
which paralyzed limbs are made whole 
has never been practiced on this scale 
before in civil life, and the classes of doc- 
tors—operating surgeon, neuro-surgeon, 
physiotherapist—who are indispensable, 
working together to perform this wonder, 
are practically all in the Army. The war 
has wrought miracles. This is one of 
them. Men with “dropped wrists” and 
“dropped ankles” can be restored to life 
uncrippled. But only the Army surgeons 
can do this, and only the highly special- 
ized Army surgeons. The neuro-surgical 
division of the: Army represents a spe- 
cialty within a specialty. The ordinary 
family doctor—all honor to him and his 
special skill !—has neither the equipment 
nor the art to bring back life to dead 
limbs. And—we may as well face a disa- 
greeable truth—there is always the possi- 
bility of falling into the clutches of the 
medical quack. Can the family take care 
of these maimed soldiers? No; not with 
all the money in Chicago. 

The difficulties in the way are more 
serious than either the family or the 
soldier has appreciated. The position of 
all the injured muscles must be held at 
the exactly right position of rigidity. A 
slight wrong movement, and all is lost. 
Home on furlough, féted and paraded by 
admiring throngs, men have suffered 
serious and irreparable injury without 
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hardly being aware of it! And it is not 
uncommon to find that too much good 
cheer has aroused the fighter, who aims 
to prove that he is as good as ever by joy- 
fully beating up some compatriot with his 
crippies hand! 

ven before the operation for nerve 
connecting the “drop” of hand, finger, 
or ankle must be corrected by splints ; 
and these must be worn night and day. 
The muscles must never, even for a séc- 
ond or two, be allowed to sag with the 
dead weight of the limb. In “ankle 
drop” cases the men are instructed to 
hold the foot up even while changing 
shoes. 

Added to all these difficulties, scar 
tissue with its myriads of unknown blood- 
vessels offers an operating problem which 

uts the most skillful surgeon on everlast- 
ing guard. When the scar tissue stands 
in the way, it must be removed; and no- 
body knows what sort of bleeding is 
coming. So it is imperative that an ex- 
perienced, wise man shall be at the job; 
which means an Army medical man. 

Resetting the ends of a broken nerve 
is a surgical wonder; although, by the 
by, the doctor, most modest and reticent 
of men, will never say so. He takes all his 
marvelous doings as a matter of course, 
and his trained horror of personal pub- 
licity makes him the most difficult man 
to interview. It is a wonder nevertheless. 
But suppose twelve inches of nerve are 


smashed? Or thirty inches? Answer: 


Put in a new nerve! That is the real 
miracle of war surgery—unerve resection, 
or nerve grafting. 

First-Class Private Hale was wounded 
by machine-gun bullets, August 21, 1918, 
in Flanders, near Dickebusch Lake. “ We 
went over,” he says, “ at an easy trot. I 
was down with the first spray from the 
machine guns.” He lay there until sev- 
eral waves of our men had been put 
securely across. “ I knew it was all right 
with them,” he said, “ because the ma- 
chine bullets stopped kicking up around 
me. It was shrapnel now instead.” Litter- 
bearers wormed their way in and carried 
him to a regimental aid station, where his 
wound was dressed. 

The surgeons recorded on his chart 
that a large arm artery was severed and 
the arm broken in several places. At the 
casualty clearing station they tied up the 
artery, put the arm in rough splints, and 
sent him to Base 8, at Boulogne. Later 
they noted that the bullets had taken away 
a large portion of the great nerve which 
supplies power to the hand, wrist, and 
fingers. Inthe United States Hospital No. 
37, at Dartmouth, England, his wounds 
healed, but his hand and fingers remained 
limp and useless. Finally he was sent to 
the United States to have the miracle 
performed on the withered hand. Proper 
splinting, massaging, and electric treat- 
ment, of course, had kept his arm muscles 
alive ; once they turn to dead fatty fiber, 
nothing can be done. 

Among other things, Private Hale had 
lost eight inches of the important musculo- 
spiral nerve. The method used in his 
case was to transplant eight inches of a 
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surface nerve, one that does not connect 
up with a musele, stitch the ends of the 
new nerve with the old, and by careful 
daily manipulation encourage a new 
growth to take place. 

The transplanted nerve does not begin 
to sprout and grow like a plant slip 
placed in a pot. There is no growth in the 
world just Tike this coming to life of a 
transplanted nerve. Wisely they call it 
“ regeneration.” From the upper ends of 
the old nerve life begins to move down 
into the branch. It is a slow movement, 
about one-twentieth of an inch a day ! 
Twenty days for one inch! One hundred 
and sixty days for eight inches ! 

The grafted nerve must have a comfor- 
table bed to lie on. If the route is short 
and straight, the surgeon may make it of 
bone, a slender specially prepared tube. 
Private Hale required a different sort of 
nerve bed, so they removed a segment of 
one of his unimportant veins—he will’ 
never miss it!—which made a perfect 
nerve conduit. 

Hale was now put under a competent 
observer to make sure the “ regenera- 
tion” was taking place, for sometimes the 
transplanted nerve remains dead. It is 
imperative to know early whether the 
daily growth of one-twentieth of an inch 
is taking place. The trained assistant will 
know, and will give the surgeon warning 
in time. 

Of course he was given massage, baths, 
electric stimulation, and special physical 
exercise—all to keep the muscle from be- 
coming so much scar tissue or from 
shrinking or-stretching ; otherwise, when 
the nerve has grown slowly to the end of 
its long journey the muscle will not be 
there, and all the tedious months will be 
so much lost time. 

The main point in all these cases is the 
necessity of highly specialized persons in 
the daily care of the men. The United 
States offers its soldiers nothing less than 
the best. That is the message to the 
thousands of men now under treatment, 
and to the mothers, fathers, wives; and 
children who patiently and loyally await 
the home-coming of their dear ores. Our 
sympathy goes out to those who wait. It 
is hard. But the comforting thing is that 
the most gifted surgeons in the world— 
miraculously gifted—are in the Army; 
will be in the Army months after the 
world has settled down to the pursuits of 
peace. And they have surrounded them- 
selves with the best mechanical appli- 
ances, costing small fortunes; for their 
special service they have trained a re- 
markable group of assistants ; and, best 
of all, they are giving daily and nightly 
an exhibition of professional zeal, pluck, 
optimism, and downright hard work 
which is one of the finest American prod- 
ucts of this war. 

How our pride mounts, we Army men, 
when we think of the doctors, nurses, and 
the whole battalion of medical attendants, 
including the diet cooks and the hospital 
potato boys! Wherever they were sent 
they did a fine, effective job. Hark to the 
cheers when the “ medics” march by in 
the big parade. There’s a reason ! 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of July 16, 1919 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tar Epirors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned, Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Topic: The Senate Should Ratify, with 
Reservations ; The Society of Nations ; 
The Tactical Blunder of the Repub- 
licans. 

Reference : Pages 426, 427 ; 435, 436, 440 ; 
425. 

Questions : 

1. Professor Davenport speaks of public 
opinion. What is it? Is it every one’s 
opinion? Any ore’s opinion? Unanimous 
opinion? The opinion of the majority? Is 
uublic opinion sound? Is it democratic ? 
Chis question should be discussed at length. 
2. Tell, with reasons, your personal opinion 
of Republican leadership in the Senate at 
Washington. 3%. Explain carefully what 
Senator Davenport means in saying : “ But 
there is a great current of influence which 
is not Wilsonian at all, and not yet inter- 
preted by the Senate leadership at Wash- 
ington.” 4, Characterize the diplomacy of 
President Wilson. Do you like it as well 
as the Roosevelt diplomacy? Reasons. 
5. Discuss whether it is time that Ameri- 
can traditional policy, both domestic and 
foreign, underwent changes. 6. What is the 
difference between an amendment and a 
reservation as regards a treaty? Which do 
you advocate for the Treaty, and why? 
*. Do you think the American people 
would put up with a rejection of the Peace 
Treaty ? Give several reasons in your an- 
swer. 8. Do you sanction weeks, and per- 
haps months, of wrangling over the Treaty / 
Diseuss why or why not. State and discuss 
a way out of such a spectacle. 9. State in 
half a dozen sentences what the value of 
Mr. Baldwin’s article on the Society of 
Nations is to you. 10. Show how the 
nations constituting the League of Nations 
could live and work harmoniously together. 
11. What is a tactical blunder? Tell what 
you think of The Outlook’s editorial on 
what it considers the tactical blunder of the 
Republicans to be. 12. Should one be mak- 
ing up his mind now how he is going to 
vote in 1920? Discuss at length. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Dedication of Mount Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Roosevelt as a Prac- 
tical Politician. 
Reference: Pages 428-435. 
(uestions : 

1. From both of the articles in this ref- 
erence make oat an extended list of the 
things in which Mr. Roosevelt believed. 
”. Also from the two articles write out a 
long list of the characteristics of Mr. 
Roosevelt as set forth by these writers. 


3. What does Professor Matthews mean 
when he says that Colonel Roosevelt was a 
practical politician? Explain Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “astonishing success as a practical 
—, Illustrate. 4. Both Major- 

eneral Wood and Professor Matthews 
maintain that Mr. Roosevelt was a states- 
man. What are their reasons? Who isa 
statesman? Was Cleveland really a states- 
man? Is President Wilson? 5. Discuss 
whether statesmen are born such or are 
trained to be such. Why have we not more 
of them? 6. Mr. Carman speaks of “the 
God-given blessings of our country.” 
Name some of these. He also refers to 
“its [the country’s] salvation for future 
generations to come.” Explain what, in 
your opinion, this salvation is. 7. Are you 
—— as many biographies as you should ? 


Read during the summer Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Autobiography Maemillan) ; “ The Voice 
of Lincoln,” by R. M. Wanamaker (Scrib- 


ners); “Alexander Hamilton,” by F. S. 
Oliver (Putnams); “The Making of: an 
American,” by Jacob Riis (Macmillan) ; 
“ Bismarck,” by C. G. Robertson (Holt). 
B. Topic: The National Education Asso- 
ciation ; Americanzation in the Indus- 
tries ; Community Service. 
Reference: Pages 422-424. 
Questions : 

1. According to Dr. Strayer, what is the 
present status of education? Tell what 
you think of this. 2. What does he say also 
about the future needs of public education? 
Discuss the soundness of his suggestions. 
3. What kind of education, in your opinion, 
is best? Reasons. 4. Give a summary of 
the Americanization that is going on in our 
industries. Discuss its value. 5. What does 
The Outlook say about community service ? 
Why is the organization known as Com- 
munity Service worth while? 6. Those 
interested in education and in industrial 
relations should read “The School as a 
Social Institution,” by C. L. Robbins (Al- 
lyn & Bacon); “New Schools for Old,” 
by Evelyn Dewey (Dutton); “ Management 
and Men,” by M. Bloomfield (Century). 


III—PROUPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. A neutral is a person who does not 
think. 2. True liberty is found only within 
the law. 3. The American people do not 
like obstructionists. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for July 16,1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words, 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Regional understandings, exigencies, 
status quo (427); protagonist (435) ; axi- 
omatic, iridescent, disenchanted, felicitous 
(433) ; genus (434) ; education, labor turn- 
over (422). 
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{ got cash for my property in less than two weeks. 
Made sale myself so had no commission to pay. You 
can do the same with The Simplex Plans for Selling 
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“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 702 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 
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raits and develop ambition. e spe- 

icles, the stories, the departments in 
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“The Brightest, Best Magazine | 
ier Boys in all the World” 

are edited to give boys “reading with a future 
toit.’’ Hundreds of thousands of American boys 
draw inspiration and delight from its pages 
every month, Give your boy this splendid start. 


200 @ copy on news-stands—$2.00 a year by mail. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
3 American Building Detroit, Mich. 
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a most 
surprising 
new-style 
private 
car 





Coming August | 


APID getaway; wonderful pulling power at 

low engine speed ; a range of 33 to 70 H. P. 
that masters the miles and breezes over hills ; 
flexibility to meet every driving need; as steady as 
a clock, without chatter or side-sway ; a charming 
bevel-edge body, picturing the freshest and most 
advanced motor car beauty; lounging-room com- 
fort; in brief, a car that makes life more worth living 
because it multiplies your happiness—all this you 
will find in the very newest Winton Six. Ready 
August Ist. May we send you literature > 


The Winton Company 
102 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 














Winton Oil Engines for yachts and motor ships, and Winton gasoline-electric light and power Generating Sets are manufactured 
by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped plant, devoted exclusively to these two products. Write us your needs. 
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Vv not the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 

















MAZDA is the trademark of a 

world-wide service to certain 

lamp manufacturers, Its pur- 

“ise dhe name ele tina, Pose is to collect and select Scientific and 
but the mark of a service’? | Ptactical information concerning pro- 
gress and developments in the art of in- 

candescent lamp manufacturing and to 

distribute this information to the com- 

panies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Companyat Schenectady, N.Y. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on 
lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance 

a of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
@. MAZDA Lamp for every purpose ety of the General Electric Company. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

















Here is extra money for you 


each week, 





$ 5.00—$10.00- $20.00—or much more 
depending upon the amount of time you wish to give. 
The more time you put in, the more you will earn. This 
is a splendid opportunity for the man or woman—or the 
boy or girl—who wants more income. The work is pleas- 
ant, and your profits are immediate and generous. Write 
today, asking for details of The Outlook’s Co-operative 


Profit Plan, addressing Desk F, Representatives’ Division. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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HERMIONE THE BOLSHEVIST 


Don Marquis’s Hermione articles in the ‘‘Sun 
Dial’ of the New York ‘* Evening Sun”? are 
always humorously clever. Hermione and her 
little group are discussing Bolshevism just now. 
We reprint her remarks by permission of the 
author.—THeE Eprrors. 

Don’t you think it is terrible the way 
they are beginning to persecute the Bolshe- 
viki in this country ? 

But, of course, it’s only to be expected 
from America. America is so Bourgeois. 

Fothy Finch brought the loveliest Rus- 
sian to the house the other evening, and 
those were his very words: “ America is 
so Bourgeois.” 

He used to be a Count before he became 
one of the Proletariat, he told me, ... but 
never at any time has he consented to be 
one of the Bourgeois. 

“ But you Americans,” he said, “are 
nearly all Bourgeois !” 

That is what makes us so sordid, the 
Count said ... for I can’t help calling 
him the Count, although he doesn’t like it 
at all . . . that is what makes us so Sordid 
and Capitalistic and everything, he sai<, 
being Bourgeois ! 

If we weren’t so sordid we’d send mill- 
ions of dollars and food and munitions to 
help the Bolsheviki conquer Europe, and 
then the Bolsheviki ane liberate us, in 
this country, from our Capitalism. 

But American Capitalists, the Count 
says, are so blind and stupid and greedy that 
they can’t see what a vast benefit the over- 
throw of Capitalism would be, and refuse 
to furnish the money for its destruction. 

What can you do with people like that ? 
the Count says. 

And the American Bourgeois are brutes, 
too, the Count says. When you go and de- 
clare war on them and bomb them for the 
sake of the Social Revolution they send 
the police and have you arrested. 

They know nothing of Idealism. 

I told him that I was little bit afraid of 
joining the Bolsheviki quite openly, be- 
cause I do not like to be mec Parlor 
Anarchist, or anything of that sort .. . 
Papa is quite frightfulh rich, you know. 

“ Lady,” he said, “don’t let that worry 
you atall. The French Revolution was 
largely brought on by Aristocrats.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it was, wasn’t it! And so 
was the English Revolution. . . . The Eng- 
lish Revolution was won on the cricket fields 
of Eton, wasn’t it? Or was it Oxford ?” 

He said he wasn’t sure whether it was 
Oxford or Eton, as he hadn’t specialized 
on English history as he had on French 
and American history, but anyhow, the 
principle was the same, and I should feel 
that in giving my checks to the Cause | 
was ranging- myself beside Jeanne d’Are 
and all the other great liberators in history. 

“Though you must promise,” I told 
him, “that none of the money I donate 
will be used to manufacture bombs or any- 
thing of that sort. Bombs are, after all, so 
frightfully Plebeian, don’t you think ?” 

He said that they were, but that it 
seemed to be unavoidable that a certain 
amount of Plebeianism should crop out in 
a Social Revolution. Not all the Pro- 
letariat could be expected to have become 
Proletarian after having been Aristocrats. 
Anyhow, the main thing was to destroy the 
Bourgeois and Capitalism, and all the 
Parasites that cling to them. 

And if there is anything I detest myself 
it is the Parasite ! 

Especially the Parisitic Woman. 

So I coaxed another check out of Papa 
to help destroy Capitalism and Parasites. 
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SOON after the signing 

of the Armistice, as a 
contribution . to current 
American thought and as 
a reflection of our confi- 
dence in America, we 
published a_ series of 
looking forward adver- 
tisements — reproduced 
on this page. 


As a mark of our own 
confidence we have gone 
forward in the develop- 
ment of our organization 
to meet the growing needs 
of the investors of this 
country and Canada. 


The National City Com- 
pany now has correspond- 
ent offices in more than 
50 leading cities. 10,000 
miles of private telegraph 
and telephone wires put 


These are Bond Days 





every investor, no matter 
where he may be, in close 
touch with the investment 
center of the country. A 
telephone call brings one 
of our carefully schooled 
representatives toexplain 
National City service. 
These men know and can 
discuss with you Govern- 
ment, Municipal, Public 
Utility and Railroad 
bonds, Short Term Notes 
and Acceptances. 


The bonds we offer and 
sell are bonds we own. 
Before buying we subject 
each issue to the scrutiny 
of nationally recognized 
experts. Here is a nation- 
wide service at the elbow 
of everyone who wishes 
to invest in securities of 
the highest character. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 





Forward—and at a new pace! 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Best Recommendation 


of S. W. Straus & Co. 


IXTY-TWO per cent of our new customers come to us as 
= the result of recommendations by our old clients. They 
= find such satisfaction in the securities we sell and the service 
= we render that they urge their relatives and friends to invest 
through us in order to gain safety, a good income, and complete 
freedom from care. 


Safety and 6% 


Our current list of first mortgage serial 6% bonds, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, includes various issues secured by prop- 
erties in the largest cities, from New York to Los Angeles. 
They afford the prudent investor the widest diversification, com- 
plete safety, prompt payment of both principal and interest in 
cash on the days due, 6% interest, and choice of maturities, 
from 3 to 16 years. Write for valuable literature describing 
the Straus Plan, and ask for 


Circular No. H-905 | 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
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Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DeEPrrRoIrT MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bidg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Thirty-seven Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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FINANCIAL COMMENT 


FOREIGN FINANCE 


N Wednesday, July 9, at 10 a.m., a 
syndicate of bankers offered for sub- 
scription, subject to allotment, $75,- 

000,000 Government of the Dominion of 
Canada two-year notes and ten-year bonds 
to yield about 5.90 per cent. At 1 p.m. the 
same day the subscription books were 
closed, the loan having been over-sub- 
scribed. There is no apparent evidence of 
“tight money ” in this instance ; but, on the 
contrary, there seems to be a great surplus 
of capital awaiting investment when the 
proper security and yield are obtainable, 
and this issue is regarded as one of the 
most attractive of recent offerings. 

Official announcement has just been 
made to the effect that a group of Czecho- 
slovakian banks has Ret $6,300,000 
in this country on ninety-day bankers’ ac- 
ceptances. The syndicate of banks advane- 
ing the money were the Chase National 
Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company, and 
the Central Union Trust Company. The 
loan was made, it is said, to finance the 
purchase of cotton here, and signalizes the 
opening of an entirely new field for Ameri- 
can dollars, as formerly this financing was 
taken care of in Germany. This loan of 
$6,000,000—the first of a possible $25,- 
000,000—is guaranteed by the Government 
of Czechoslovakia, and may be refunded 
later by a long-time an1 larger issue, pub- 
licly offered. 

he method used in the loan to the 
Czech banks will undoubtedly be adopted , 
by other European nations, nearly all of 
which are greatly in need of tunds. Den- 
mark, for instance, is at the moment 
negotiating a loan in this country, and 
Switzerland as well is seeking capital. It 
will be remembered that Belgium was 
temporarily aided through an issue of 
$50,000,000 bankers’ acceptances not long 
ago. The Chinese loan now pending for 
$100,000,000 is progressing slowly, and 
the Republic of Mexico is anxiously await- 
ing some signs of encouragement from 
American bankers for a loan of good pro- 
portions, and is now attempting to enact 
the necessary legislation to provide for the 
resumption of interest payments on its na- 
tional and railway bonds—long in default. 
It is a that before long we shall for- 
get the financial wrongs of Mexico and 
eagerly purchase her securities. This is 
the part America—the greatest creditor 
nation in the world to-day—must expect to 
play, and it is indeed difficult for any of 
us to realize the tremendous scope of the 
advantages such a course will open up to 
American business, banking, and cem- 
merce—in fact, it is almost beyond concep- 
tion. 


THE NEW INVESTORS 


In an address before the Bond Club of 
New York, a short time ago, Paul M. 
Warburg discussed various problems con- 
fronting the investment banker to-day, and 
in commenting upon the change that has 
come over the investing public he said, in 
part: ’ 

“ Looking back to conditions prevailing 
only one generation ago, we find a ver 
small group of investors and a very anal 
list of investments. Government bonds 
played a rather unimportant part ; munici- 
pal bonds played a rdle of some impor- 
tance. The main energies of the investment 
bankers were concentrated upon railroad 
financing. Then came the period of in- 
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We Recommend For Investment 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
3-Year 6% Serial 


Goid Notes. 








securities. 


organization. 





service. 


MENT’—a statement found on the circulars of all 

bond houses and somewhat trite from over-use. Yet 
do you fully appreciate what it means to you as an investor 
when made by Halsey, Stuart & Co.? 

It means protection to you. 
mended have been subjected to searching investigations, that 
they have been found to measure up to exacting standards, and 
that they have been purchased outright with our own funds. 

Nor does our sense of responsibility end with the sale of our 
Throughout the life of bonds sponsored by our or- 
ganization, we are in constant touch with the companies whose 
bonds we have handled. Our feeling of moral responsibility does 
not end until every interest coupon has been paid, and the prin- 
cipal sum returned at maturity. 

The value of our recommendations is evidenced by the satis- 
factory record of the numerous issues—of which the Southern 
Railway Co. 6% notes is one—originated and sponsored by our 
We could assist you, as we have many thousand 
other investors, in the safe investment of your surplus funds} 
their amount will make no difference in the character of our 


W * RECOMMEND THESE BONDS FOR INVEST- 


Our current list of offerings. 
OM3 will be sent upon reauest, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED—SUCCESSORS TO 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
209 S. LASALLE ST. 49 WALL ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 



















It means that the bonds recom- 



























LAND TITLE BUILDING 30 STATE STREET 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


FORD BUILDING SECURITY BLOG 
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As a further statement of the history of our organiza- 








tion, its policies, its ideals 
and record, may we send 
you our booklet OM4L 
“CHOOSING YOUR _IN- 
VESTMENT BANKER”? 














dustrial development, which opened a new 
investment field, the volume of transac- 
tions increasing steadily with our growing 
National wealth. Now over twenty billions 
of Government obligations have outdis- 
tanced our eighteen billions of railroad 
securities, and a new factor of importance 
looms up on the horizon—foreign invest- 
ment. 

“ But it is not only in the character and 
volume of securities that this great devel- 
opment has taken place; even more im- 
pressive has been the change in the quality 
and the quantity of the investors. As a 
consequence of the war, the creation of 
wealth has proceeded on entirely new lines, 
and to-day we find over twenty millions of 
bond-holders, where in the past we had 
only two hundred thousand. Where here- 
tofore investment banking addressed itself 
primarily to the comparatively few pos- 
sessed of large incomes, taxation to-day 
strikes so heavily at the revenues and 
inheritances of the so-called well-to-do 
classes and interferes so drastically with 
the accumulation of investment funds on 
their part that successful distribution of 
large volumes of new securities can only 
be carried on by following wealth into 
the millions of small rivulets and channels 


into which it now flows, and where it is 
less subjected to the exactions of the tax- 
collector. 

“ But. I believe that we may not hope for 
a healthy and permanent adjustment be- 
tween capital and labor unless the working 
classes are so situated that they can save 
and put aside in investments a fairly sub- 
stantial portion of their earnings. a this 
ability of theirs to save and invest lies one 
of the most important means of bringing 
back to a more normal condition our pres- 
ent badly distended financial structure.” 


GERMANY AS A CUSTOMER 

Sentiment is short-lived when an oppor- 
tunity for profit looms up. Shoulder to 
shoulder, awaiting the starter’s pistol, the 
salesmen of England, France, Ttaly , and. the 
United States are lined up on the threshold 
of Germany ready for invasion. They 
began to mobilize in Switzerland in the 
early spring, and it has been recently re- 
ported that some of these emissaries have 
already obtained tentative orders for future 
delivery. 

Germany’s needs, consisting largely of 
foodstuffs and raw materials for their fac- 
tory products, will be large for some time 
to come. As the greatest source of these 














GUARANTEED 6% 
CHICAGO 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by real estate and 
buildings of old-established 
Company. 








Issued to complete new plant 
needed for rapidly increas- 
ing business. 

Net assets 2% to 1. Net 
earnings 3 times interest. 












Guaranteed by prominent 


business man. 
Recommended by us after 54 

years’ success in this field. 
Bonds of $500 and $1,000 


denominations. 
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Ask for Circular No. 1039-Z 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


























DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
1858—60 years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
#500 and $1,000 denominations 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


K-G-Danforth:£- 











Sensible Investing 
Simplifies Saving 


Those who are distinctly successful in sav- 
ing never allow their dollars to remain idle. 
They follow a well-defined method of putting 
funds to work in some seasoned stock or 
bond. 

Every dollar invested in securities on 


he Twenty Qynient Plan 


is a step toward the accumulation of valu- 
able income-producing property. Descriptive 
booklet and our fortnightly publication 





** Investment Opportunities ’’ 


will explain how simple it is to save, and 
how sensible investments can be made. 
Write for booklets 7-OL. 


CLATTERY@G 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
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Financ al Comment (Continued) 
supplies, the United States will ultimately 
derive the greatest benefit. 

What is considered the greatest problem 
in this connection is how Germany is going 
to finance her credits. It is believed, how- 
ever, that when the curtain is drawn back 
conditions in Germany will be revealed as 
not as bad as has ows expected. She 
probably has a large quantity of goods 
ready for export ont completed plans for 
financing the necessary = poe Germany’s 
cheap products are looked upon with much 
disfavor by ourselves and the other trade 
contenders, and the sentiment is to restrict 
them, if possible. In any event, it is up to 
Germany to bring her well-known commer- 
cial ability into play and solve this problem, 
which is fast beconiing of greatest impor- 
tance toher. And it is reasonable to assume 
that before many months trade relations 
with Germany will be well established, with 
all participants vying with one another for 
a share in the possible profits. 


THE INESTIMABLE VALUE OF CHECKS IN 
BUSINESS 

At the time the report of the National 
Monetary Commission was compiled it was 
found that more that than ninety-five per 
cent of the Nation’s business was being 
done by means of checks, and a study 
made at the present time would show a 
material increase in this figure. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York is now 
clearing more than a million country checks 
a week. At various times it has been sug- 
gested in Congress that a two-cent stam 
tax be placed on checks, but thus far it 
has been impossible to estimate the revenue 
that would be derived thereby. The reve- 
nue gained in Great Britain by such a tax 
was reported as around $6,300,000 a year. 

Undoubtedly such a tax in this country 
would tend to decrease the use of checks 
and increase the demands made on the 
country’s supply of currency. ‘Two cents 
is a small amount, but the shrewd business 
men of to-day count every cent. A great 
many payments, therefore, would be made 
in cash, and the effect of this in business is 
easy to foresee. Take, for instance, any 
mercantile business. Thousands of people 
run accounts in a large concern of this 
kind, paying by check at the end of the 
month. To disregard this method and pay 
in cash would mean, first, that the buyer 
must carry a large amount of cash in his 
pocket, and, second, that the concern must 
possess a larger amount of cash in order 
to make change for the buyer, besides in- 
creasing to a considerable extent the num- 
ber of employees to handle this extra 
work. This currency must then be taken 
to the bank, and there again the method 
results in a great deal of unnecessary 
work, confusion, and inconvenience. 

The circulation of so much currency is 
naturally a great drain on the United States 
Treasury, for the supply of gold, silver, 
nickel, ete., which the Government buys 
each year is limited, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is more gold, in bullion form, 
in the Federal Reserve Bank and Treasury 
to-day than there has ever been before. 


BUY TIME TESTED INVESTMENTS 


Our 6% First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Gold 
Bonds have been purchased by investors in all sections 
now for more than 35 years without the 
loss of a dollar. Amounts to suit. Let 
us send you descriptive pamphlet “8S” 
and offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Est. 1883. Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


























BY THE WAY 


There has been some discussion as to 
the name of Vicente Blasco-Ib4fiez, whose 
article on “The Hermit of Amerongen” 
appears in The Outlook this week. The 
“Cumulative Book Index,” for instance, 
catalogues his books under “ Blasco,” with 
not even a cross-reference under Ib4fiez. 
We find the following explanation in the 
current “ Bookman:” “In Spain a man’s 
name. still clings to the old Roman custom 
of having the surname or family name 
in the middle. Therefore this author’s 
father’s name was Blasco. But there is 
an additional custom which combines the 
name of his mother with that of his 
father, and the two are supposed to be 
used together. Thus Tiset Btits—ast 
just Ibdiiez. Furthermore, there is still 
another social distinction which rules that 
if any one calls a man by his mother’s 
maiden name—e. g., calling this man only 
‘Tbdiiez’—the implication is that his 
father and mother were not married. It is 
a curious custom, but a fact.” 


Speaking of Ibafiez, or Ibdiiez, or 
Blasco-Ibaiiez, or Blasco Ibdfiez, a book- 
reviewing journal is said to have printed a 
pseudo-advertisement for a man to take a 
temporary job reviewing Ibdiiez’s books— 
evidently a shot at the rapidity with which 
this author’s books have been brought out 
in English. 


Now that the famous prize of £10,000 
offered by the London “ Mail” for the 
first transatlantic air voyage has been won 
by Alcock and Brown, and Hawker also 
has been richly rewarded voluntarily by 
the “ Mail” for his intrepid attempt, the 
“ Mail” reminds readers that in 1906 it 
offered a £10,000 prize for a flight from 
London to Manchester and a prize- of 
£1,000 for a flight across the Channel. 
The first was won by Paulhan in 1910, 
the second by Blériot in 1909. It adds 
that, in derision of the folly of the flying 
fad, one of its contemporaries (in 1906, we 
resume) offered a prize of £10,000,000 
for a flight of ten miles ! 


“T have observed,” writes an “ Ungentle 
Reader” to the New York “ Evening 
Post,” “the modern slang to be found in 
historical novels, so called. Mostly is it 
evident in translations. Not long ago I 
came across, in the English rendering of 
an obscure French romance treating of the 
not obscure time of Louis XV, that par- 
venue phrase, ‘ passing the buck.’ . . . At 
this rate, I shall not be surprised some day 
to find a freshly ‘Revised Version’ using 
‘passing the buck’ in that scene where we 
first,in all known history find such a situ- 
ation—the Garden of Eden.” 


The story is told that when a bellhop 
breezed through the lobby of the hotel 
whistling loudly the manager pounced on 
him. “ Don’t you know it’s against the 
rules for an employee to whistle while on 
duty ?’” he demanded, sternly. “ Ain’t whis- 
tling,” protested the boy. “I’m paging 
Mrs. Jones’s dog.” 


A Canadian correspondent sends us a 
story told by a well-known Presbyterian 
divine: A certain matronly lady who had 
recently migrated to —— from Scotland 
was making some purchases in one of our 
large and beautiful stores. “ I have waited 
on you before,” observed the affable sales- 
man. “ Aye,” answered the Scotchwoman, 
and then added, “ Are you Scotch ?” “ No, 
but I’m next thing to Scotch,” replied the 
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By the Way (Continued) 

clerk, “I’m a Presbyterian.” “Oh, are 
you?” exclaimed the woman. “ Well, I used 
to think that the Presbyterian Church was 
the only church, but the times have changed 
and I have changed, and now I think that 
any church is all right that has the grace of 
God in it,” and then she added—“ even the 
English Church.” 


The record in meanness is well estab- 
lished by the lady who called at the local 
shop in a country village in England and 

ave a small—very small—order for goods, 

including a ha’p’orth of cat’s meat. The 
shopkeeper was muttering angry words to 
himself half an hour later as he made up 
the order, when a flurried and breath- 
less maidservant dashed into the place. 
“H-h-have you sent off Mrs. Grableigh’s 
things yet?” she gasped. “ Just a 
em,” snapped the grocer, as he strugglec 
with a sea of parcels, “Oh, thank good- 
ness |’ gasped the girl. “Then don’t send 
the cat’s meat. The cat’s just caught a 
sparrow.” 


Anecdotes of Charles Kingsley abound 
just now, for he was born on June 12, 1819. 
Smokers will particularly relish one told 
by Mr. A. G. Benson, essayist and son of 
Archbishop Benson : 

My father used to tell how once he was 
walking with Kingsley round about Eversley, 
when Kingsley suddenly stopped and said: 
‘**Tt is no use. I know you detest tobacco, Ben- 
son, but I must have a smoke,”’ and he had 
accordingly gone toa big furze bush and put 
his arm in at a hole, and after some groping 
about produced a big churchwarden pipe, 
which he filled and smoked with great satisfac- 
tion, afterward putting it into a hollow tree 
and telling my father, with a chuckle, that he 
had concealed pipes all over the parish to meet 
the exigencies of a sudden desire to smoke. 


A note of correction in the New York 
“Times” adds to our collection of amusing 
misprints : “* Ina letter from Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall in the New York ‘Times 
Book Review’ of May 25 she was made 
by the compositor to speak of the poet 
Longfellow as a ‘sweet sinner,’ when her 
manuscript had referred to him as a ‘ sweet 
singer.’ ” 

Another is the passage quoted by 
“Punch ” from a Paris letter in a London 
evening paper: “The Majestic and the 
Astoria, and the other innumerable hotels 
which house the Allied delegations, are full 
of the white faces of tired secretaries, 
whose principles have departed, or, still 
worse, returned.” 


“Poor nut,” says the Boston “Tran- 
script,” was what a Western school nurse 
wrote on a pupil’s card. The boy com- 
plained that the nurse had called him 
names until it was explained to him that 
the nurse meant “ Poor nutrition.” 


“ Junk” to most people means worthless . 


rubbish. But a report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that the 
total value of junk annually salvaged in 
the United States aggregates more than 
two billion dollars, a clear saving of two 
per cent of the total annual manufactured 
output of the country. In a bulletin the 
United States Geological Survey reports 
that secondary metals, including brass, 
lead, zine, copper; tin, and aluminum— 
secured from scrap metals, etc.—recovered 
in 1916 were valued at more than two 
hundred and _ sixty-five million dollars. 
One of the serious causes of juvenile crime 
is said to be the ease with which stolen 
junk can be sold. 
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More American 


Reserve Power 














Painted for Remington UMC 
by F, X. Leyendecker 


HE strength that comes from the hills was never worth 
more in this country than it is today. Both to the man 
himself and to all about him. 


No poison~pollen of Old World imperialism gone to seed can 
contaminate—nor any attempt of crowd-sickened collectivism 
undermine—the priceless individualism of the American who 
truly keeps his feet on the earth. 


emin¢gto 
Reto 
for Shooting Right 


Are you one of America’s five million hunters? Are you planning a trip to the 
hills this Fall for big game — and reserve power ? 


Our Service Department will be glad to help you complete your arrangements — 
tell you what to take, if you wish suggestions — report on good hunting districts- 
give addresses of best hunting camps, outfitters and guides, with their rates. 


For many years we have maintained this free service to sportsmen, through 1 
nation-wide Remington organization. ow we are better than « 
equipped to help you in your hunting. 


Or ask your local dealer, the alert Remington UMC merchant— one of more th 
82.700 in this country — whose store is your community Sportsmen's Headquart-. 


Guides, Outfitters and Camp Proprietors —Write for 
registration blank for Remington UMC free service. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 








THE FAR EAST 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Annual series of Tours 
de Luxe visiting Japan, 
China, the East Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
the South Seas, etc., and 
for the complete Tour of 
the World, leave during 
August, Sept.and October. 
Illustrated Booklet on request. 
STEAMSHIP PASSAGES EVERYWHERE 
BY ALL LINES 


THOS, COOK & SON 


245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave., New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, 
and 145 Offices Abroad 
ook’s Trayeler’s C 
ood All Over the 


ues 
orid 














Summer in the National Parks, 


California, Canadian Rockies 
Mot z, Of ing, tramping, | borestecs rid- 
Men resting. Booklet. THe PLE 
TOURS, 6 Beacon aed. phon 











Apartments 
WANTED—THREE APARTMENTS 


unfurnished, in same building in New York 
City. No. 1. Containing tn 8 room or studio, 
dining-room, kitchen, two bedrooms, bath- 
room and maid’s room. No. 2. Containing 
living-room or studio, bedroom and bath. No. 
3. Containing living-room or studio, bedroom 
and bath. Location preferably out of the 
usual beaten paths, something not usually 
rented if poanieta, and preferably in a private 
house altered for such purpose. Nothin; 
south of Greenwich Village nor north of 7 
Street will be considered. Occupancy Oc to- 
ber 1, 1919. Address CHARLES H. DAVIS, 
Bass River, Cape Cod, Mass. 











Hotels and Resorts 





CANADA  _—_ 


YRTLE HOUSE 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
Queen vf Canadian Resorts 
eal Climate 
Golf, fishing, oeatine, bathing. 
Cuisine the bes Booklet. 
HERRICK © SELLMAN 


__ SOS BS Srier: 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Openall the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








NEW YORK CITY 


CONNECTICUT 





Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Combines every convenience and home 
cowfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
aud be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $4.50 per day with meals, or 

2.50 per day without meals. 

‘Linstrated Deekies, one's. sent upon 
request. TOLSON. 


The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 


A homelike hotel for self-supporting 
women. Single rooms $1.00 per night. Dou- 
ble rooms (2 beds) $1.40 per night. Restau- 
rant open to all women. Send for circular. 


MAINE 
Robinhood Inn and Cottages 


Bailey Island, Me., opened June 15. Bathing, 
fishing, sailing. For circular, Miss Massey. 


NEW YORK 


Hate Champlain 


Bluff Point-on- Lake Champlain. NY 




















IGHEST point on lake—fireproof 
—every room a front room—800 
acres—tennis—18-hole golf course— 
concrete garage—boating, bathing, fish- 


NEAR LAKES and RIVER 


60-acre practical farm and attractive home ; 
8room two-story house in Beate rood repair 
barns in same condition ; on ed 
with maple trees; American neighbors ; mail 
deliver telephone ; ‘ood schools; ‘short 
distance from aramaug. Priced to 
make om, ole, re 00 $1,500 cash. 

SSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For rent 
BOSTON, Mass. {.7' "Shs 
year, an attractive furnished house, access- 
ible to every interest. Nine rooms and bath. 
Rent moderate. Family of adults semeesed. 
Address E. H. W., 16 Bond St., Bos 


_ NEW YORK 


FOR SALE © 


CANNON POINT 
ESSEX-ON-LAKE a 
NEW YO 

1 miles south of vil ~* 4 acres, partly 
wooded with pine, hemlock, cedar,and variety 
of deciduous trees. Small summer bungalow 
on point 30 feet above lake, commanding 
wonderful view of lake, Green Mountains, 
Split Rock Mountain and lighthouse two miles 
distant. Bungalow has hall used for living- 
room, two sleeping-rooms, bath, servant’s 
room. Veranda 80x12 feet, upper balcony 25x12 
feet, detached den and guest room, kitchen 
and store oom annexed. Excellent we ster 
supply from lake; Rider & Ericsson hot air 
engine ; tank capacity 1,100 gallons. Icehouse 
containing small cold storage. Boat house 
with man’s sleeping a vag ong Beautiful beach 
and bay, good ‘bor for boats, two buoys. 
Cliffs of porphyry rock rise 75 feet above the 
lake, forming the most beautiful natural site 
on Lake Champlain. Premises never occu- 
pied except by owner, who can ressed 
or seen a summer months. 

CH H. CURRIER 
mene -on- a y AFo New York 














ing, motor highways i in all d 
Excellent cuisine, American plan. 
Management Mr. J. P. Greaves, of 
Florida East Coast Hotels. Booklet 
on request. 

Open June 25th 


New York Booking Office, 
243 Fifth Avenue 

















NEW YORK CITY 


ATTRACTIVE STUCCO 


TWO FAMILY, Fourteen Room 
Dwelling. Nice famtentiel section. sub- 
urbs of New York City. Half hour Grand 
Central; also near subway. Hot water = 
as, etc. Plot 50x100. Garages. Pr 

ull particulars from owner, 9,815, Outlook. 














CAMP LINGERLONG 


On Pine Lake. Includes 5 acres of wild- 
est Adirondack Mountains. Hunties, fishing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, saddle horses. 
Tramps to surrounding mountain peaks, Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. Dancing. Ex- 
cellent meals. Spring water. Cabins and 
jams $14, $16 and up. Private parties entirely 

References required. Manager, 
ROYDEN BARBER, Clemons, N. Y. 


Health Resorts 
ALDERBROOK 4S0™ner 


Adults—Physical culture. Physician’s care. 
Leaflet on request. Alderbrook, Norwalk, Ct. 
™, he Place for Sick 


LINDEN to Get Well 




















MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little house by the sea 
P F IVATE BATHS. Descriptive booklet. 


MEXICO 


Metropolitan Hotel | — 


The Best —— in the City. In front of the 
Beautiful Cathedral. and Fiower Market. 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


All modern conveniences. 
__ NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 

edipiaing Judson gg = Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Srcctal rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 

















» Pa.lan pes devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lirrincorr Wautsr, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


— 
CREST VIEW 
For nervous and convalescent patients. 
EF = Vee M.D., and E. C. McDANIEL. 
Wyncote, Pa. 








Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
Oe ee ae 
pg Fe =) E. Reeves, M. De Me ireon Mase : 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


Ledge Cottage at The Pines, Lake- 
For Rent ville, Conn. Delgnital piace for 
vacation. Ten minutes Lak e Wononsco. Four- 
room bungalow. Spacious porch. ped 
water. Address Miss ALMIRA CLEAVELAN 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 


Companions sad Domestic egypt 


Bn ngage cafeteria 
housekeepers. “ 
Richards, om patrons, Side Station, Provi- 


OW ANTED — Capable, 
r, phe © 





+. enpeciaiena 


ite Heathcote Inn, 
mtfelophone ¢ Scarsdale. 

STRONG woman of refinement as nurse, 
and companion for invalid child. Pleasant 
home surroundings. E. H. Hufnagel, 54 S. 
4th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

WANTED—Trained nurse in girls’ board- 
ing —- Seneegaee. October to June. 

55, Outlook 

WANTED, in an orphanage, two capable 
well young Protestant women, one as irls’ 
matron, the other nurse end general assistant. 
Training unnecessary ry $40 per month, 
comfortable room sone, yg undry. 

ferences. 7,170, Outlook. 

WANTED, mother’ a helper eaten 
love of children essential. of three, over- 
sight two older boys. Ghrietan family. Per- 
manent home. 7,172, Outloo! 


Teachers and iatats 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public’ 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHER wanted for children’s home, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Ages six to fourteen. Salary 

40 month and board, room, laundry. Address 

rs. H. J. Meyers, Bethlehem, Pa: 

WANTED—Resident teacher, lower le 
and recreation. Apply Superintendent Pa- 
rental Home, Louisville, Ky. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


WANTED — Position in a school to plan 
cour es a’ d supervise work for non-English- 
speaking students. 7,154, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WIDOW desires supervising elderly gen- 
tleman’s home. South winters. References. 
7,103, Outlook. 

A woman of refinement would like care of 
gentleman’s home. Capable of taking entire 
charge. Best of references furnished. 7,156, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman would like position, in 
September, as housekeeper where she can 
have entire charge. 7,157, — 

EDUCATED woman, 24. res position - 
pengesoeper. Good h scthe Cacatlo of tal 
ing full charge. tae ae experience. to 
home. ee and tact with children. 
7,158, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman will combine duties of 


h 











WANTED—450 Outlook readers to repre- 
sent. this pebentign this summer—and all 
throu em the fo ph J pas like. You can easily 
earn $10 a week and more, simply by Re 
an i or two a day of your spare ti 
be er ~ extra spending money—and every- 

does—write us for details of the 
Outlook’s co-operative profit plan. 
address Representatives’ Division. 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave.,New Yon City. 

EARN $20 to $40 a week in spare time selling 
new Home Budget System. Twenty million 
Liberty Loan bu poms want it; every home 
needs it. So simple a child can keep i pers 
for itself several times over first mont 
fan | instances. Approved by Government 


pene 





an ‘eaches 
encourages thrift—actuaily i increases buyine: 
power of money 10% to —e like that 
much raise in salary. Tie u a winner! 
aise Fiery G. J. Spinner, Sales gr., Dept. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 


re . — 5 bound volumes of The 
Theat e—1903 to and including 1907. 
What ‘is Miteod ? ? 7,133, Outlook. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
RAILWAY traffic ins; poten Rr! Oe 
to start and expenses. Travel Un- 
limited advancement. No ag Nae Three 
pene p study. Situation arranged. 
Pre Epormenent poise. Write for 
boo! jet Cie Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
pos PATRIOTIC HOME MISSIONS. 
two young men. One, a stenog- 
rapher, high sc “5? or college 
secretary to the president. One, re college 
uate, to tonne ‘mathometion. ine loca- 
ion and er arding work. For stleueen 
ress Wm. G. Frost, President, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, 
WANTED—Office assistant who is a 
of acting as matron of children’s Protestan 
home. 7,150, Outlook. 

















he cook, and waitress for combined 
wages of three, viz., $150 month. 7,164, 
Outlook. 

oon eee preferably traveling. Young 

man, refined, ‘well edu cated, pleasing 

sonality. At mee, after September 15. Ret. 
erences. No. 7,167, Outlook. 

LADY desires to aH her onegiiens Eng- 
lish nurse with fami ¥ going to os 

rance in early fall. 


children or invalid in return for Ab- 
solutely roliat reliable. Write Mrs. Theod: paceage: Ab 
0 
HOUSE KE EPER, managin 
tendent of ‘tent wanted. by = 
refinement. ALA Rater 
ences. 7,169, Outlook 


Teachers and Covernesses 


SECRETARY-TEACHER. + ae ri- 
enced, successful teacher of high school 
English. Sesives position as secretary-teacher 

m prope paratory or high school. pow in 
iar al school in Boston. Specially 
corres “ee Excellent he 
dress 7,153, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED ates holding excellent 
credentials is o er ngagomens for the 
coming year. as schools only. 7,159, 
Outlook. 


TEACHER of mathematics and French 
wishes position. 7,163, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J 

MISS Guthman, New York » Sad will 
send anything on approval; services free. 
References. 309 W. 99th Street. 

ee Shorthand. If your school does 

t teach shorthand, let me save you two 
te, Ce by correspondence course. 
7,165, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, living out of New York, 
whose income has ‘ected by prevailing 
conditions will take into os home one or two 
children who have been deprived of Fm 
care. Correspondence mvited. 7,171, Outlook 











To Have Friends Be One. 


with flowers. Your local florist within a few hours can deliver fresh 
flowers in any city or town in the United States or Canada through the 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. They will serve you. 


Remember the birthdays and 
anniversaries of your friends 


Ries reall f 


Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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